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Exhibitions. 
OYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER ETCHERS 


AND ENGRAVERS, 5a Pall Mall Fast, 8.W. 
35rxn ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 
Open Daily 10-5. Admission 1s. 
W. GORDON MBIN, Secretary. 





A MIL ON A 
. MEMORIAL ge a LSITION at THE GOUPIL GALLERY, 
5 Regent Street, S.W. ls. 2d. ( tax). Daily, 
10 to land 2 to 5. ) it 10 tol. 











Gducational. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
Principal—Miss E. C. HIGGINS, B.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. — ELEVEN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from 50l. to 601., and several Bursaries of not more 
than 301, tenable for Three Years at the College, will be awarded on 


Cppe-Writing, Xr. 


YPE-WRITING.—Are you satisfied with 
yours? Authors’ MSS8., Short Stories, &c.—For expert work at 
prasgeais charges please write LAWTON’S, 102 Wool Exchange, 





AR- TIME ECONOMY.—For best work at 

low prices, send your MSS. for Typing to Mr. CHAS. 

Lie mg 9 5 Petrol Road, Forton, Gosport. Charges and references 
pos 


WIKES & SIKES, Type- writing Offices, 
ie 2234 eg mee ge om Road, W. uthors’ MSS.: Plays Soe 
al, General, and Commercial Documents ; 
Seitics, Lessons. References. Established 1868. 





Actors’ Parts; 
written Facsimile 





AUTHORS’ MSS. of every kind accurately 
and intelligently TYPE-WRITTEN. Indexing. agrees 
Cataloguing. Charges moderate.—Miss TAPP, Rosebank, Grea 
Elms . Bromley, Kent 








the results of an Examination to be held — —- 26 to JUNE 30, ’ " > Wy 
1917. Names must be entered before MAY 26, 1 UTHORS MSS. and ‘TYPE -WRITING of 
The College prepares Wy Students for + eran ees. Inclu- every description accurately and promptly executed. Short- 
sive fee, 1002 a yest. EBA —— TERM BEGINS on AP TL 14, 1917. hand ot rovided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
For forms of entry ant rther particulars apply to THE SECRE- | METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
TAKY, Royal Holloway College, Ens glefield Green, Surrey. Central 1563. 
. E ~ ‘ + 
ASSOCIATION. UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, 


LIBRARY 


The next PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION will be held on 
MAY 7-12, 1917, at CAXTON HALL, WESTMINSTER, 8.W., and 
at other Centres in the peuness and Abroad. May 7. Cliasifiontion 3 
9, Library Organization; May 10, Library 
May 12, Bibliography. * oe 
ive questions relating to Scientific, Technical, and Commercial 
Libraries and Bibliographies will be inserted in the Examination 
Papers in “Bections 2 and 6. Candidates wishing to enter for —_ 
Exxmination must already hold L.A. Certificates, have pa 
Preliminary Test, or else hold Certificates approved by the SSdneation 
Committee. Fee ‘or each Section. Last day of entry, April 7. 

( opies of the Syllabus sagaeier with all particulars, -= be obtained 
ep application to ERNEST A. BAKER, M.A. D.Lit,, Honorary 
Secretary, Education Committee, Satan Hall, Westminster, S.W. 














Situations Vacant. 
TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GALWAY. 


(A Constituent College of the National University of Ireland). 
) THE PROFESS8O Lay oe ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND 
ENGLISH LITERA 
(2) THE jnapemenamen ae anaes LANGUAGES. 
(3) THE PROFESSORSHIP OF GERMAN. 


The Governing Body invites applications for the foregoing Pro- 
fessorships. Full information concerning these Professorships can 
be obtained on application to THE SECRETARY. 





THE WELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT. 
N FATA COUNTY SCHOOL. 


The Governing Body of of the above School invite applications for the 
post of HEAD 

The School is at a conducted as a Dual School. 

The Head Master shall be a Graduate of a University in the United 
Kingdom, and shall have ae not ae than three years’ experience 
asa Teacher in a Secondary 8 

Salary 3501. per annum. 

A copy of the Scheme applicable to the School, wherein the duties 
of the Master are defined, may be had of the Clerk, price 


One are 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will bea disqualification 
This condition will be strictly adhered 

Applications, seating age, qualification, ‘and experience, with fifteen 
printed copies and t must reach me, the 
undersigned, on or before Se 26th in 

Wis Cc. THOMAS, Clerk to the Governors. 
42 Queen Street, Neath, March 12, 1917. 











{18S MURIEL MATTERS (student of 

Dr. Montessori) has a VACANCY fora PROBATIONER who 
wishes to learn the MONTESSORI oe. Terms, 5 Guineas per 
Session. Apply 400 Old Ford Road, E.3 





Situations Wanted. 
ADY GRADUATE (Camb. Class. Trip., Cl. IT), 


obli to be at home, desires congenial WORK, e9., Cata- 

loguing, Indexing, or other work. Interested in Philosophy, 

heology, Folk-lore, Latin, Greek.—Box 2155, Athenwum Press, 
Bream's a Bullding, London, E.C.4 


IBRARIAN, or Assistant Librarian, desires 
SITUATION (over militar Large k led, f Old 
New Books. Expert Catalogue oo Phirt eae exp se .. = 
84 Ryland Road, Edgbaston, 





irmingham. 








Miscellaneous. 
ESEARCHES, Proof-Reading, 


/ Revision of MS&. Good ie 
In Town daily.—Mr. F. A. ADLA 
Forest Hill, 8.E. 


Indexing, 
ence. Highest testimoni 
HADLAND, 15 Bellevue Mansions, 





Kee VALLEY FISHERIES, Hungerford, 





y years’ experience.— Address | 





PLAYS, ESSAYS 
TYPE-WRITTEN WITH COMPLETE ACCURACY. 
Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed 
References to well-known Writers. 
M. STUART, The Croft, Bellingdon Road, Chesham, Bucks. 





OHANGE OF ADDRESS 


YPE-WRITING by Woman Graduate (Classical 
Tripos, Girton College, Cambridge ; International Arts, London). 
Yo Revision, Shorthand.—Miss A. M. CATCHPUOL, M.A., 
Road, Lewisham, 8.E., forineriy CAMBRIDGE TYPE: 
Was OFFICE.—Tele : Lee Green 1075. 








Catalogues. 


Rooks (over 1,000,000 volumes) on 1 Literary, 
Educational, Law, Medical, Technical, and all other subjects. 
Second-hand at half prices. New ks at Discount Prices. CAT 
LOGUES post free. State wants. Books pent on. ——— -W. 
FOYLE, 121-123 Charing Cross Road, London, W. 


\ 





AGGsSs » & OC SB, 
109 Strand, London, W.C. 


DEALERS IN RARE AND VALUABLE B)OKS, 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 


Catalogues sent post free to all parts of the World. 
Export orders solicited. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: “* Bitliolite, Loadon.” 


Telephone: “Gerrard 4664.” 





HE FINE ARTS PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
15 Green Street, London, W.C., will forward their COMPLETE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF FAMOUS PICTURES suitable 
for passe-partout ening, reproduced by their unrivalled Mezzo- 
gravure Process, to any address in the United Kingdom upon receipt 
of three penny stamps to cover postage. The Illustrations show some 
of the finest Pictures in the world of the Princi Masters of 
Painting, and include the fine series of Historical Frieze Pictures 
from the Houses of Parliament. 





Entered at the New York Post Office ag 
Second Class matter. 


Sales by Auction. 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
ji will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 18 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C., each Sale commencing at 1 o'clock 


precise! 
On TUESDAY, MARCH 20, and Following 


Day, ENGRAVINGS AN ‘D DRAWINGS. 


On THURSDAY, MARCH 22, and Followin 
Day, and on MONDAY, MARCA 26, and Following Day, VALUABL 
BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS from various sources, including 
Early Printed Books—Medieval and Oriental Illuminated Manu: 
scripts— First Editions of English Authors, &c. 


On WEDNESDAY, March 28, and Following 
Day. PORCELAIN, POTTERY, and GLASS, ‘the Property of C. A, 
BRIGGS, Esq., (deceased), and 1. H. BRIGGS, Esq., of Kock Bouse, 


Lynmouth, North Devon. 

May be viewed two days ood to Sale. siuinettnsaae may be had. 
Mé£s SSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
i AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., 

ARKCH 21, and the Following Day, at 1 o’cl tock, 
RARE BOOKS and ENGRAVINGS, including 
LIBRARY of the late HERBERT JONES, Esq., 
Blackheath (by order of the Executrix), comprising a Collection of 
Elizavethan Quarto to Plays, and other Rare Books in Sixteeath and 
Seventeenth Century Euoglish Poetical and Dramatic Literature— 
Incunabula—The Palwographical Society's Publications—Facsimile 
Shakespeare Quartos by Praetorius, 43 vols.—Works on Archeology, 
Antiquities, Goncavanie. &c. Also the REMAINING PORTION of 











Rare Books and Engravings. 


| the LIBRARY of the late CANON BENHAM, including a Collection 


of Engravings illustrative of Hampshire »nd Berkshire Topography, 
7 vols.. and others similar ; the Libraries of Two Gentlemen, deceased, 
and other Prop-rties, including many fine Coloured Plate Books, €9. 

ne’s Royal Residences, 3 vols., alton’s Views of Publin, Naval 
and Martial Achievements, Foreign Costume, and Books illustrated 

Rowlandson, Alken, Cruik-hank, and Leech, some in handsome 
Slodinge tere’ First Editions of Victorian Authors—a beautifull 
Embroidered Binding by Miss May Morris, &c. Alsoa few Autograph 
Letters, Engravings, and Coloured Aquatints, the latter including 
Thirty-six fine Plates of Vienna, ca 1780. 

Catalogues on application to the Auctioneers. 





Authors’ Agents. 








UTHOR AND PUBLISHER Authors 
should forward Stories, Poems, Novels, Essays (for Volume 
RK STOCKWELL, 


Ee ublication or for Serial placing) to Mr. ARTHUR 
ublisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, London. Advice free. 





HE AUTHORS’. ALLIANCE are prepared to 

consider and place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of 

all kinds dealt with by experts who place “cng ope interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—5 and 6 Clement's Inn, W.C 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


HE THIRTY-THIRD NOVEL OF ‘IL 
NOVELLINO’ OF MASUCCIO, from which is probably derived 
the Story of ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ Translated out of Italian into 
KE nglish, with an Introduction and full Bibliogr aphy. By MAURICE 
JONAS, Author of * Notes of an Art Collector.’ 
Price 6s. net. 
DAVIS & bg Antiquarian poets, 
24 Museum Street, W. 
FIRST BOOK ON CHARTS ‘EVER PUBLISHED. 
Useful to Sailors, Fishing Authorities, and Students of Marine 


clence, 
HARTS: THEIR USK AND MEANING. 
By Dr. G. HERBERT FOWLER. With 13 Figures and 
8 Charts. Price 4s. 


Published by J. D. POTTER, 145 Minories, London, E.C. 








‘To CURE—is the Voice of the Past. 
To PREVENT—is the Divine Whisper of the Present.’ 





A Judicious Rule.— 


agreeable to the palate.” 
ae we recommend their use. 


INDOOR WORKERS 


When brainwork, nerve strain, and lack of exercise make you feel languid—tired—‘ blue ” 
a little 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


in @ glass of cold water will clear your head and tone your nerves. 


This world-famous natural aperient for’ over 40 years has been the standard remedy for 
constipation, biliousness, impure blood and indigestion. 

‘Ist. Restrain your appetite, and get always up from the table with a 

desire to eat more. 2nd. Do not touch anythrng that does not agree with your atomach, be it most 

These rules have been adopted in principle by a!l dietitians of eminence 


“A LITTLE at the RIGHT TIME is better than Much and Running 
Over at the Wrong.’’ 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ CAN NOW BE FREELY OBTAINED FROM ALL CHEMISTS & ST ORES 








J. C. ENO, Ltd., 





Prepared only by 
‘Fruit Salt’ 


Works, LONDON, S.E. 
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' WARD, LOCK & CO’S LIST 


* NEW FICTION _ 5s, net __ SHILLING NOVELS 


Cr. Bro, Neat Basis. With Frontispiece. 


L 


ng | THE HOLY FLOWER 














CARMEN’S MESSENGER Harold Bindloss H. Rider Haggard 

" | DELIA BLANCHFLOWER 
- \| PERILOUS CROSSWAYS J. S. Fletcher | Mrs. Humphry Ward 

i THE TRAITORS §E. P. Oppenheim 
by THE BROKEN SEAL Headon Hill) THE STRENGTH OF THE HILLS 
* 4 | Halliwell Sutcliffe 
“st HIS MEXICAN WIFE Arthur Applin THE PATHWAY Gertrude Page 
a | THE BLIND SPOT 
a THE JUST MEN OF CORDOVA Edgar Wallace Justus M. Forman 
$44 | THE BROKEN THREAD 
ated Wm. Le Queux 
ally CINDERS OF HARLEY STREET 
1ding William Le Queux x | THE INTRUDER Harold Bindloss 
= FAITH TRESILIAN 

VENGEANCE IS MINE Marie Connor Leighton Eden Phillpotts 
LEILA AND HER LOVER 
a! | Max Pemberton 
- | THE PAIGNTON HONOUR A. and C. “ NESBIT’S COMPACT Paul Trent 
| to THE MAN AND HIS KINGDOM 
‘aise THE GREY DOCTOR Fergus Hume E. P. Oppenheim 
ne | | THE WHITE HORSES 
me ADAM Paul Trent | Halliwell Sutcliffe 
mie THE SCARLET WOMAN 

A SOCIETY JEZEBEL Fred M. White Joseph Hocking 
aul AYESHA H. Rider Haggard 
« | THE LIGHT IN THE UPPER STOREY THE OPEN ROAD 
ING. Halliwell Sutcliffe 
~ and Florence Warden 





AN ENEMY HATH DONE THIS 
| Joseph Hocking 











THE MARCH REVISED EDITION 
W i N D S O R (Sevenpence net) Price 28. net : 
poaionoeearan INCOME TAX 
THE ROADS OF WAR BY 
THE GURKHAS AT THE FRONT oS Eres ae 
for THE MEDICAL SCHOOLS AND THE WAR ‘A Summary of the Law of Income Tax, 


ha NOTABLE CONTRIBUTIONS BY 








ost | Super Tax, and 
FRED M. WHITE | OSWALD WILDRIDGE Satie ticle 
ees | ¥) G@ B. LANCASTER | RB. MURRAY GILCHRIST |" "* finance Be . 





WARD, LOCK & CO,, LIMITED, SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C. 
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Macmillan’s New Books 


The Life of Algernon 


Charles Swinburne. By 
EDMUND GOSSE, C.B. With Por- 
traits and other Illustrations. 8vo. 

[April 3. 


A History of the British 


Army. By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. 
Vol. VIII. [1811-1812]. With a separate 
volume of Maps. 8vo, 2ls. net. 


The New Pacific: British 


Policy and German Aims. 
By C. BRUNSDON FLETCHER. 
With a Preface by VISCOUNT 
BRYCE, O.M., and a Rr by the 
Rt. Hon. W. M. HUGHES, Prime 
Minister of Australia. With Portraits 
and Map. Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 











By SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


The Cycle of Spring. 4 Play. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
The World.—“ Full of the most beautiful 
thoughts and poetical expressions.” 


Stray Birds. Poems. With 
Frontispiece in Colour by WILLY 
POGANY. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

The Hra.—‘‘ In ‘Stray Birds’ Tagore is at 
his very best; indeed, if he had not already 
created his ‘sensation’ some years back, this 
would deservedly be the most-talked-of book 
of the season.” 





This is the End. By STELLA 
BENSON, Author of ‘‘I Pose.” Crown 8vo, 
58. net. 


Mens Creatrix: an Essay. 
By WILLIAM TEMPLE, Rector of St. 
James’s, Piccadilly, Hon. Chaplain to 
H.M. the King. my 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

The Church Family Newspaper.—‘‘ Mr. 

Temple has given us a deeply interesting 

and admirable book, which will dissipate not 

@ little mental fog and strengthen the faith 

of many.” 








Community : A_ Socio- 


logical Study. Being an attempt 
to set out the Nature and Fundamental 
Laws of Social Life. By R. M. 
MACIVER, D.Phil. 8vo, 12s. net. 

The Scotsman.—‘‘ In this important and 
strikingly independent contribution to the 
understanding of social science, its object 
and its scope, Dr. Maciver essays to set out 
the fundamental laws and describe the 
nature of social life...... This scholarly and 
able treatise.” 





Papers of the _ British 
School at Rome. Vol. VIII. 


With 9 Plates and other Illustrations. 
Super royal 8vo, 2le. net. 

Contents :— Architectural Terra -cottas 
from Two Temples at Falerii Veteres, by 
Mary Taylor and H. C. Bradshaw— Drawings 
of Ancient Paintings in English Collections. 
Part II.—The Holkham Drawings. Part III. 
—The Baddeley Codex. Part 1V.—The 
Chatsworth Sketch-book, by T. Ashby—The 
Palazzo Odescalchi in Rome, by T. Ashby 
—Forgotten Fragments of Ancient Wall- 
Paintings in Rome. II.—The House in the 
Via de’Cerchi, by Mrs. Arthur Strong—The 
Via Traiana, by T. Ashby and Robert 
Gardner. 


MACMILLAN & CO. Lrp. LONDON. 





B. H. BLACKWELL’S LIST 


FORTHCOMING 


USSIAN POETS AND POEMS g 
BEING BIOGRAPHICAL AND 
CRITICAL ESSAYS ON TWENTY 
MASTER POETS, TOGETHER WITH 
A SELECTION OF THEIR POETRY 
ENGLISHED IN THE METRES OF THE 
ORIGINALS, AND INTRODUCTORY 
NOTES ON RUSSIAN VERSIFICA- 
TION @ BY MME. N. JARINTZOV, 
AUTHOR OF “THE RUSSIANS AND 
THEIR LANGUAGE.” 


@ Two Vols. demy 8vo, with portraits, 
10s. 6d. net each. 


Vor I., “Crassics,” introduced by Jang 
Harrison. (Jn she press.) 


Vor. IL., “ Moprxns.” (Jn preparation.) 


OMAN’S EFFORT: A CHRONICLE 

OF BRITISH WOMEN’S FIFTY 
YEARS’ STRUGGLE FOR CITIZENSHIP 
(1865-1914) #@ BY A. E. METCALFE, B.Sc. 
(LON.), LATE H.M.I. (SEC. SCHOOLS), 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY LAU- 
RENCE HOUSMAN, AND SEVEN 
CARTOONS FROM PUNCH @ 3s. 6d. net. 


E. S. BOUCHIER, M.A., AUTHOR 
“ROMAN SYRIA,” “ROMAN 
SPAIN,” ETC. @ WITHA MAP.g 5s. net. 


SARDINIA IN ANCIENT TIMES @ BY 
OF 


GAGA PLAYS @ BY FRANK BETTS, 
AUTHOR OF “ THE IRON AGE.” @ 
35. 6d. net. 


SONGS ON SERVICE @ BY MAJOR 
E. CRAWSHAY-WILLIAMS, LATE 
M.P. FOR LEICESTER @ 2s. 6d. net. 


“ ADVENTURERS ALL” SERIES g 


2s. net each. 
XI. Tue Wircues’ Sapsatu. By E. H. W. 
MEYERSTEIN. [Now Ready. 


XII. A Scatrop SHett or Quiet @ Poems 
BY Four Women @ INTRODUCED BY 
MarGaret L. Woops. 


“ The Authors are Enid Dinnis, Helen 
Douglas Irvine, Gertrude Vaughan and 
Ruth Young. . é 
XIII. “ Ar a Venture” @ Poems sy E:cur 

Younc Writers. 


#@ JUST PUBLISHED 


& AYMOND ”: A _ REJOINDER, 

QUESTIONING THE VALIDITY 
OF CERTAIN EVIDENCE AND OF 
SIR OLIVER LODGE’S CONCLUSIONS 
REGARDING IT, BY PAUL HOOKHAM 
@ is. net. 


OXFORD g@ BROAD STREET 











Mr. Murray's 
New Books 


WITH THE NEW ARMY 
ON THE SOMME 


My Second Year of the War. By 
FREDERICK PALMER, Authorized 
American Correspondent at the British 
Front, Author of “ My Year of the War,” 
&e. [Ready immediately. 68, net. 


JAN AND HER JOB 


A New Novel by L. ALLEN HARKER, 
Author of “Miss Esperance and Mr, 
Wrycherly,” “Mr. Wycherly’s Wards,” 
&c. 5s. net. 


THE STRAITS IMPREGNABLE 


By SYDNEY DE LOGHE. The Epic of 
the Gallipoli Heights. All who wish to 
know what our men did and endured 
should read this convincing record. It 
is a soldier’s book, and reveals what the 
campaign actually meant to the man in 
the ranks. 5s. net. 


REMINISCENCES OF A 
LITERARY LIFE 


By CHARLES MACFARLANE, Author 

and Traveller (1799-1858). With an Intro- 

duction by JOHN F. TATTERSALL. 
10s, Gd. net. 


A HOLIDAY IN UMBRIA 
By Sir T. G. JACKSON, Bart., R.A. 
‘‘ Distinction and insight are the leading 
characteristics of Sir Thomas Jackson’s 
contributions to the literature of his art, 
and they are not lacking in this volume.” 








—The Times. 10s. 6d. net. 
EIDOLA 
Poems. By FREDERIC MANNING, 


Author of ‘‘ Scenes and Portraits,”’ &c. 
2s. Gd. net. 


THE 
FAITH OF THE PROPHETS 


By Miss C. A. E. MOBERLY. Essays 
on certain aspects of the prophetical 
literature of the Old Testament intended 
to show the unanimity of view about 
subjects which interest the modern mind. 

Ss. Gd. net. 


THE CHRISTIAN HOPE 


By WILLOUGHBY CHARLES 
ALLEN, D.D., Archdeacon of Blackburn. 
Collected Addresses, Sermons, and 
Popular Lectures. 4s. net. 


THE AWAKENING OF 
AN EMPIRE 


By R. G. WEBSTER, LL.B. This work, 
in a clear and succinct manner, deals with 
the gravely important questions which 
will have to be faced by the British 
Empire, and the Allies generally, at the 
close of the War. [Ready shortly. 6g net. 


THE AGES OF MAN 


An Antholovy of every year of a man’s 
life. By CHARLES SAYLE. ‘It 
reminds one in a way of ‘The Anatomy 
of Melancholy,’ and the Author seems 
full of the same wide miscellaneous 
reading as Burton.”—Conntry Life. 

7s. 6d. net. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 
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Notice. 


In view of the necessity for economizing 
paper, we shall be glad if our readers will either 
become direct subscribers or place a regular order 
with a newsagent. 


We beg to announce that the April number of 
THE ATHENZUM will be published at the beginning 
of next month. In future the paper will be issued 
at each beginning of the month. 


It was our intention to introduce a new type 
for THe ATHEN2UM at the beginning of the year. 
This we were unable to do, but we hope to intro- 
duce it in the April number of the paper. 


A limited number of copies of the January 
and February issues are still obtainable, but the 
supply is now becoming very small. New readers 
who desire copies should obtain them without 


delay. 


Requests have been received for the republi- 
cation in pamphlet form of certain articles con- 
tained in the January and February issues. We 
hope that it will be possible to make arrangements 
for this at a later date. 
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Comments. 


Mr. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, at a meeting the other day, 
explained that it would be contrary to the purpose of the 
National Service scheme “ to take a professional man and put 
him to manual labour at a rate of pay altogether inconsistent 
with the standard to which he was accustomed. All offers 
from professional men would be placed in a separate category, 
and the applicants would not be asked to come to the ordinary 
Employment Exchanges or be interviewed by the ordinary 
Exchange official. Special facilities would be provided, and as 
large a number of clerical and administrative posts in Govern- 
ment offices as possible found for them.” We have no objection 
to the utilization of the services of professional men in the best 
possible way. What is decidedly objectionable is to place 
professional men in “a separate category,” and to make 
arrangements whereby they should not be required to attend 
the Employment Exchanges. We consider that this is one of 
the worst examples of class distinction made during the period 
of the War. It is an admission that the Employment Exchanges 
are intended only for manual workers. Under these cireum- 
stances we can hardly wonder that the Exchanges are viewed 
with disfavour by many working people. The Exchanges will 
perform their true function in our national life only when 
they become the normal channel through which employ- 
ment, professional, clerical, and manual, is obtained. 


WE cannot help feeling that Mr. Neville Chamberlain, 
with all his efforts, will be disappointed with the net harvest 
of male labour enrolled under his scheme of National Service. 
The discussion of National Service in the House of Commons 
showed that there was a strong body of opinion against the 
introduction of compulsion. In point of fact, however, the 
present scheme is first-cousin to industrial compulsion. Military 
conscription carried with it a certain measure of compulsory 
industrial service. The“ voluntary ’’ National Service scheme 
carries the process a stage further. The people who are still 
outside the operation of compulsion are those of the leisured 
class who have not voluntarily enrolled. Once enrolled, they 
become, of course, conscripts. Things have gone so far that 
justice can be done only by making National Service universal. 
At the same time, however, the citizens of this country must 
not be subjected to the indignity of being compelled by law 
to work for the private profit of others. Industrial compulsion 
is merely slavery, unless the profiteer is eliminated. 


THE report for 1916 of the Employers’ Parliamentary 
Council, had it been published in times when the need 
for economy of paper was less imperative than it is now, 
might have formed the subject of an entertaining article 
with some such title as ‘Echoes from the Past.’ The 
Council fortunately is a body which carries little weight, 
and its views need not be taken too seriously. The 
minority of workpeople who will not make any terms with 
the existing industrial order represent an extreme wing of 
the Labour Movement. The Employers’ Parliamentary 
Council is the extreme irreconcilable wing of the body of 
employers. So far as we can understand its outlook, it is 
pre-Victorian, that is to say, frankly and uncompromisingly 
individualist. It is both anti-Labour and anti-State, and 
Industrial Reconstruction appears to be conceived as a return 
to the “‘ good old days’ when each was for himself and the 
Devil took the hindmost. We should be very much surprised 
to find that all the employers’ organizations represented on 
the Council approved the views set forth in the report. 
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THE revised scale of pensions is extremely welcome. The 
additional cost of the more generous treatment to be accorded 
to the disabled and the dependents of the fallen amounts 
to 6,500,000/. for the first year, the maximum total charge 
for the financial year 1918-19, or the following year if 
the War lasts longer than we hope, being calculated at 
25,000,000. On a 4 per cent basis the capital value 
of the total liability works out to 396,000,000/., a third 
of which is due to the new proposals. The community 
will, we believe, consider that this does not err on the side of 
generosity ; but the new suggestions represent a considerable 
advance on the old scale. The question of pensions administra- 
tion is extremely important. Much unnecessary suffering 
and privation, and considerable injustice, have been caused 
in the past because the scheme has been badly worked. 
We trust that the new regulations will be administered in a 
spirit of tolerance justice, and mercy. 


THE guarantee of minimum prices for wheat and oats 
for the next five years will, there is every reason to hope, carry 
us into the days of peace. It is assumed by many people that 
this step necessarily involves a protective tariff. There are, 
however, two ways in which the promise to the farmers can be 
fulfilled. First, the Government may adopt a tariff on the 
importation of wheat and oats which will ensure a selling price 
for foreign-grown produce at least equal to the guaranteed 
minimum for home-grown produce. If the tax resulted in a 
price higher than the minimum the British farmer would 
obtain a correspondingly higher price for his crops. The 
adjustment of the duty would be no simple matter, for both the 
amount of the tax and the quality of imported produce would 
have to be taken into account, whilst alterations in costs of 
production at home would need to be considered. Secondly, 
the Government might purchase all home-grown crops at a 
price based upon the guaranteed minimum and reckoned upon 
the cost of production, selling the produce at prevailing 
market rates, which might be less than the purchase price. 
The Government would bear such loss as there was on the 
transaction. In the former case the loss would be borne by 
the general body of consumers, falling with greatest 
weight upon the poor; in the latter the loss would be 
borne collectively. We believe that the second method 
would prove to be more advantageous to the community as a 
whole. The possibilities of this course are, briefly, that it 
avoids the complications and unfortunate incidence of tariffs 
on foodstuffs; it gives effective assistance to the British 
farmer; it enables the net loss on the transaction to be 
accurately gauged ; which in turn must provide a stimulus to 
the Government to render assistance to agriculture in such 
ways as will reduce as far as possible the disparity between the 
prices of home-grown and foreign produce. 


BounpD up with the guarantee of minimum prices is the 
establishment of an agricultural minimum wage of 25s. in 
Great Britain and of Agricultural Wages Boards in Ireland. 
This step was inevitable sooner or later. As the Prime Minister 
has said, the agricultural labourer’s wife is getting “a bigger 
separation allowance than the poor fellow earned as wages 
before the War, and can any one imagine that in face of that 
the first thing the man will do will be to start work at a figure 
which is lower than the allowance thought to be the minimum 
which the State ought to give to keep his wife and family 
going ”’ The decision has had to be taken sooner rather than 
later because of the National Service scheme, which guarantees 
a minimum wage of 25s. a week to adult males. Clearly the 

skilled agricultural labourer could not be expected to continue | 
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to accept 15s. a week or so when unskilled volunteers were to 
receive 25s. with possible extras. The intention is that the 
minimum wage shall be more than a war measure, for Mr. 
Lloyd George told us that,“ after the War, Wages Boards can 
be set up.” A reasonable minimum wage for the farm labourer 
will be an excellent beginning of Rural Reconstruction. 


THE Government has recently published as a White Paper, 
areport drawn up by a Committee of the Royal Society, at 
the request of the President of the Board of Trade, on the 
food supply of the United Kingdom. We would draw atten- 
tion to the following words in the report :— 

““ Up to the present the supply of food has provided a general 
margin of about five per cent above the minimum necessary for 
proper nutrition, and rather more as regards the supply of energy, 
so that a reduction to this extent would still furnish amounts 
of the essential food constituents conforming to the standard 
{laid down in the report]. Should such a reduction occur, it 
could be borne without serious injury to the community, but 
only on the condition that steps were taken to ensure the equit- 
able distribution of food throughout the population. 

“While the supply of food has, up to the present, been ade- 
quate for the support of the population, the rise in prices has 
acceatuated the inequalities of distribution, which reduce the 
daily ration of many below the level of efficiency. Any curtail- 
ment of supplies, even to a limited extent, would result in the 
poorer classes obtaining less than is needful for safety, should 
distribution remain unorganized. 

“The Committee, as physiologists, desire to lay stress on 
the fact that in buying food the labouring population is buying 
energy—the power to do werk. Increased cost of food (other 
things being equal) means increased cost of production. If the 
rising prices curtail for any class of the community its accustomed 
supply of food, its output of work will of necessity be reduced. 
It is important to remember that a slight reduction of food below 
the necessary amount causes a large diminution in the working 
efficiency of the individual.” 

So far as we can see at present, the food regulations are pressing 
more heavily upon the mass of working people than upon the 
well-to-do classes. Apart from the injustice of this, it is 
unfortunate for two reasons. In the first place, large numbers 
of people in the working classes can least afford to suffer from 
the diminution of food because of their smaller vital reserves. 


In the second place, it is upon them that the heavy work falls. 


CrernTAIN London papers have made a “stunt ”’ of what 
they elegantly describe as the “ Whitehall funk-holes.”’ The 
implication is that Government offices are filled with young 
men who are shirking their military responsibilities. We 
imagine that the journalists who are running the campaign 
against the ‘‘funk-holes ”’ know quite well that the position 
is not what they lead the public to believe. Anyhow, civil 
servants must suffer in silence the gibes of any irresponsible 
person who cares to come along. The public has no means of 
knowing the facts of the case. If there are large numbers of men 
of military age whose places can be filled, then they ought to 
go into the army. If there are not, and if for the most part the 
younger men are really indispensable, then the campaign 
against them ought to be forbidden. In the interests of every- 
body concerned the matter ought to be cleared up once and for 
all. It is worth while pointing out that this is a young men’s 
war in more senses than one. 


WE regret that some of our readers have concluded that 
the article in our January issue entitled ‘A Vision of Re- 
pentance and Hope’ was fiction. We cannot see any point 
in a fabrication of this kind which pretends to be true. We 
beg to say to all doubters that the official who had the dream 
is personally known to us; that he is, as described in the 
editorial note, a public administrator ; and that it was pub- 
lished as received, without any alteration. 
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The Conflict of Ideals. 


that Reconstruction is an attempt to realize a social 

ideal. This, it must be pointed out, is not synonymous 
with a State ideal. Indeed, a State ideal may be anti-social. 
In our imperfect world the State rarely, if ever, coincides with 
the community ; and in any case the State is not the only 
group in which people are associated for common ends. 
The State ideal inevitably tends to emphasize one side of 
human relations. It may even run to a rigid form of 
organization, repressing the growth of those voluntary 
groupings which contribute so much to social freedom, and 
hampering individual initiative. The social ideal is 
comprehensive ; it is concerned not only with the relations 
between the individual and the State, but also with the 
triangular set of relations between the individual, social 
groups within the community, and the State itself. | Recon- 
struction embraces the wider social ideal, and cannot, if we 
bear its true meaning and purpose in mind, be confined 
to the realization of the State ideal. 

This preamble brings us face to face with two diametri- 
cally opposed social philosophies. The first is based on free- 
dom and on the conception of equality; the second on 
subordination, and, therefore, on inequality. The first 
philosophy is democratic ; the second is oligarchic or auto- 
cratic. The latter may express itself through militarism, 
paternalism, or materialism; the former manifests itself 
through democratic institutions and voluntarism. 

Strictly speaking, there can only be one social ideal— 
the others are really anti-social. The social ideal is freedom ; 
it is the only conception which satisfactorily relates the in- 
dividual to the community. It bridges the gap between the 
individual on the one hand and the whole group of individuals 
on the other. And no other conception establishes these 
interrelations without violating the welfare and interests 
of either the community or the individual. 

Whereas in Germany the State ideal is predominant, 
in Britain there has been, however badly expressed and 
imperfectly realized, the social ideal. It is for this reason 
that Britain has for so long been considered a home of free- 
dom. In this country, the great power, intangible, slow, 
and often incoherent, is public opinion. Things are done 
because they are ‘“‘ what the public wants.” In the German 
Empire, on the other hand, the power to which men bow is 
the State. The Divine right of kings carries with it the 
subordination of the people. The whole theory, however, 
leads logically to the view of Treitschke that Might must 
govern international relations. Hence the militarism of the 
German Empire. 

Monarchical government and militarism, each of them 
the buttress of the other, rest upon the same principle—the 
subordination of the many to the chosen few. The qualities 
needed in the multitude are docility and obedience. Initiative 
and responsibility are the attributes of the few in authority. 
Precisely the same holds of paternalism, wherever it be found, 
and however benevolent its operation. Autocracy, oligarchy, 
militarism, paternalism—all of them fasten the badge of 
inferiority upon the multitude. The policy of subordination, 
with its concentration of authority and responsibility, however, 


I: has been implied in previous articles in this series* 





**The Meaning of Reconstruction’ (January) and ‘The Purpose of 
Reconstruction ’ (February). 





makes for an amazing efficiency, though in our view an effi- 
ciency of a shallow kind, and temporary in character. Where 
the few govern and the many obey, the world is an easier 
place to live in. Distinctions are sharper; schemes and 
methods more cut-and-dried ; human activities more under 
control. But as human efficiency depends in the long run 
upon full personal development and the sense of responsibility 
with regard to the functions to be fulfilled, autocracy and 
militarism, merely supply a spectacular and _ superficial 
efficiency, which must prove to be an illusory short cut, 
for short cuts are impossible. 

Now, we believe that the manhood of this country is 
fighting against the philosophy of subordination—against 
autocracy, force, militarism. It is, of course, true that 
men’s motives are generally mixed and complicated, that 
many entered the army through indirect compulsion, a spirit 
of adventure, or what not. It is also true that the grea 
majority are unable and disinclined to analyse the content 
of their minds ; that unfortunately a great proportion re 
inarticulate. But if we may trust those best fitted to judge, 
the mass of our manhood is fighting against the right of might, 
against the uncontrolled individualism of the strong—in a 
word, against the whole policy of subordination. And they 
do so because they have tasted the bitterness of it. 

In a large measure the struggle for freedom—that is, for 
the social ideal—has been translated to the economic sphere, 
or at any rate it is there that the fight has been keenest. The 
economic system rests upon the same doctrines as the Divine 
right of kings, and upon exactly the same dogmas as militarism, 
with its deification of the official caste. In industry there 
is a small governing class, carrying responsibility and au- 
thority, and a multitude of inferior people, who, we are told, 
are incapable of shouldering responsibilitv, and who desire 
no responsibility. The benevolent oligarchs try to make them 
contented ; the others rely upon the firm hand; both require 
docility and obedience. The industrial legislation of the past 
century has been designed to limit the powers of the industrial 
autocracy. The trade-union movement, if we understand 
its real purpose aright, has been directed to the same end. 
Its object, however crudely conceived, however imperfectly 
expressed, is freedom. The industrial strife with which we 
were so familiar before the War is a part of the great conflict 
of ideals. The majority of our soldiers—who of course are 
drawn from the wage-earning classes—feel instinctively that 
the War is a struggle similar in essence to that in which they 
were plunged in the industrial sphere. 

Unfortunately, ever since Reconstruction first began to 
receive attention, there has been a conflict, not yet, perhaps, 
clearly defined, between two schools of thought, representing 
two diametrically opposed social philosophies—-the democratic, 
and the militarist-cum-materialist or quasi-efficiency school. 
The issue is shaping itself as one between freedom and sub- 
ordination. It would take us too far afield to examine in any 
detail how the events of the War have in some respects 
deepened the sense of freedom, and in others played into the 
hands of the quasi-efficiency school. The cause for which 
the War is being fought, the spirit of self-sacrifice, the new 
experiences, the quickened sense of value of the liberties we 
have lost, must strengthen the democratic conception of life 
and society. Our unreadiness for war, the need for ‘“ pre- 
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paredness,” the German economic designs, the great im- 
portance of wealth in war, the enormous material cost of 
war, have supplied militarists and materialists alike with texts 
for their sermons. 

The militarist school need not detain us, for clearly the 
international situation at the end of the War may deprive 
it of its strongest argument, and the lessons of modern warfare 
may knock the bottom out of conscription and existing 
methods of military organization and training. Moreover, 
the views of five million or more men with military experience 
will need to be taken into account. The materialist school, 
plausible and subtle, is much more dangerous, and particularly 
so since even the greatest of all wars cannot entirely and 
permanently eradicate the materialist doctrines of a century, 
doctrines which we have come to accept as almost axiomatic. 
Questions of economic interest have in the past stood in the 
way of education, better housing, and a hundred other social 
needs ; even the effectiveness of the churches has been made 
to depend upon their material resources. A man may be a 
Tory or a Socialist, a Roman Catholic or a Primitive Methodist, 
a philosopher or a student of literature, but if we ask, “ What 
is he ? ” the answer is invariably, “ A plumber,” or “ A colliery 
owner,’ as the case may be! The first label we attach to 
him is that of his function in the economic order. A man 
is ‘worth’? what his material possessions realize. This 
materialist outlook on the world has been sadly shaken by 
the War, but not overthrown ; and some events of the War— 
or interpretations of events—have given it new roots. 

The materialist school of Reconstruction has its pro- 
gramme—crude, narrow, unsatisfying. It includes “the 
capture ’’ of German trade, the economic boycott, increased 
production to pay for the War and to maintain our industrial 
and commercial ‘ supremacy,” and so forth. The “ enlightened 
self-interest ’’ of its exponents—blessed words !—demands 
greater educational facilities, but for material ends,—for 
“ efficiency.”” The difference between the two views of 
Reconstruction is more than a difference of emphasis. If 
the quasi-efficiency school does not value wealth as an end 
in itself, it does at any rate value it as a means to the power 
it confers. The democratic school thinks of material things 
as a means, not to power, but to freedom, for no man can be 
free if he be subjected to the drabness and meanness of modern 
poverty. The disciple of “ efficiency ” asks of a man what 
he can do; the disciple of freedom what he is and what he 
may become. By the former, the individual tends to be 
visualized as a “hand”’; to the latter he is the embodiment 
of the human spirit. 

From the point of view of the quasi-efficiency school, 
the pivot of society is the economic system. There looms 
large in the mind’s eye a community, German in its “ effi- 
ciency,’’ marvellously productive, a great hive of industry, 
a huge machine working with incredible smoothness, every 
unit in its appointed place and acting with precision and 
exactness. The producers are well organized and well disci- 
plined ; they are well fed and well clad, docile and obedient. 
The system is a great hierarchy, with the “ business man as 
God,” as a recent writer has expressed it. In it there is no 
place for waste, or more correctly for material waste ; every- 
thing is subordinated to the system and its purpose. It 
worships the trinity of production, organization, and “ effi- 
ciency.” This ideal is attractive to many who recoil from 
the extravagance of waste, both of life and materials ; who 
realize how men’s lives are robbed of their fullness through 
the poverty which denies them adequate food, clothing, and 
shelter; who feel that our defects and shortcomings are due 
to chaos, muddle, overlapping, and lack of purpose. The 
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ideal would yield us all the benefits of autocracy or militarism, 
and all the weaknesses. It is a short cut, bound in the long 
run to defeat its own purpose. To focus attention upon the 
economic aspect of society merely distorts it ; to concentrate 
upon material wealth is to overlook its purpose and justifica- 
tion—human well-being. 

The democratic school of thought offers no simple pro- 
gramme ; it makes its appeal to something far deeper than 
the materialism born of the Industrial Revolution. The 
future, it holds, depends not upon increased productivity, 
but upon the enlargement of freedom, upon the growth of 
individual initiative and responsibility. What the country 
needs is not primarily more wealth, but more public-spirited 
citizens. This school looks forward to a community of men 
and women, open-eyed, alert, vigorous, reliant, free; a 
community devoting itself not to the sham problem of main- 
taining itself, but to the real problems of human life and society. 

It may be said, this is a distant ideal, and in the meantime 
we have to pay for the War, to re-establish our trade, and 
so forth. There are two considerations which may be put 
forward in reply. In the first place, the contention that an ideal 
is distant, and that meanwhile there is much to do, is always 
true, and postpones indefinitely the pursuit of the ideal. 
There is to-day a willingness to respond to new appeals, and 
the opportunity will pass if we do not seize it now. Secondly, 
it remains to be seen whether the production of wealth would 
be diminished by holding closely to the real purpose of wealth. 
We believe that it would not; rather would it be increased 
in variety, quality, and quantity. The character of con- 
sumption would undoubtedly be changed ; there would, for 
example, be little demand for expensive private motor-cars, 
or for silly extravagant hotels and restaurants. Certainly 
much that remains undone would be done. At present, 
enterprises which would pay the community in richer life and 
human interest are not undertaken because they do not pay 
John Jones in hard cash. Moreover, even assuming that the 
methods of the democratic school would not solve the 
problem of production, that under it people might be no 
“* better off,” at any rate for a time, we should still hold that 
the country should choose the pathway to freedom rather 
than the road to material prosperity. 

The difference between the two schools of thought is 


_the difference between the substance and the shadow, between 


reality and unreality. Valuable as the assistance of great 
wealth has been in the prosecution of the War, it is not wealth 
which has saved the country. The country has been saved— 
or is being saved—by the devotion and self-sacrifice of its 
population. After the War, the country will not be saved 
by the quantity of its wealth, but by the quality of its people. 

Those to whom the War has been a great searching 
experience will impatiently declare all this to be obvious. 
In truth, it is but a plea for an answer to the old question, 
““ What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul ?”’ Obvious, however, as the lesson may be, 
it is needed to-day, for the War has enabled many people to 
believe that they can serve both God and Mammon. Material 
destruction and the need for material Reconstruction have 
been so thrust under our noses that they have assumed an 
importance out of all proportion to their real significance. 
There is an added danger, because the materialist school con- 
fuses the issue, and claims to pursue the highest national ends, 
with the additional advantage of yielding to us the fatness 
of the earth. 

We are not asking for the acceptance of either penury or 
Puritanism. We do ask that means shall not be mistaken 
for ends, that wealth shall not be sacrificed to well-being, 
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that the shadow shall not be taken for the substance, that 
mathematical standards shall not supersede spiritual standards. 
The Reconstruction we desire is one which goes to the roots 
of society for its inspiration, its motive, its aim, and not 
one which is merely fumbling with externals. The eternal 
value of a nation lies in those precious possessions which 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt,—its spiritual qualities. 
Argosies may go forth laden with produce ; marts may be full 
to overflowing ; gold may pass from hand to hand; but 
wealth there is none apart from wealth of life. 


Prospects in English Literature. 


II.—PEssiMIsM AND PROPHECY. 


’ 


‘‘ Beauty is truth, truth beauty,”—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.—Keats. 


Ir is a time of stocktaking. The War, which for the moment 
at least seems to have broken down the barriers of class, the 
prejudices of centuries, and most important of all, the mental 
inertia and timidity which compose what we call our innate 
conservatism, has led us to begin overhauling our national 
life in all its departments. Before August, 1914, we sat blind 
in a prison-house of our own and our fathers’ fashioning ; 
““and suddenly there was a great earthquake, so that the 
foundations of the prison-house were shaken: and imme- 
diately all the doors were opened, and every one’s bands were 
loosed.”” And the cry that echoes through the tottering 
walls of the ugly nineteenth-century building is the cry of the 
ancient story: ‘““ What shall we do to be saved?” It is a 
ery of the spirit ; and if the spirit receive no answer, however 
elaborate and splendid a machinery we devise for the guidance 
and organization of our material activities, we shall only be 
rebuilding our prison-house anew, in a finer and more spacious 
style perhaps, but still a prison-house wherein we shall once 
again lie bound and blind. Reconstruction is essentially and 
primarily a spiritual problem. Except the Spirit build the 
house, their labour is but vain that build it. 

What share will literature take in this mighty task ? 
How does it stand in the day of judgment which has come 
upon us? The English Muse, as we have said, is to-day as 
fertile, as tuneful, and as young as ever; but does she take 
her proper place in the national life? Does she keep open 
house? Has she spread a table for all? Are there not 
tracts of her inheritance untilled and untended? ‘“ Our 
writers,” says M. Romain Rolland in an eloquent article 
recently published in America, 


“have perfection of form; they have attained a great precision 
of ideas. These qualities they owe to the firm basis of our classical 
traditions. But they have won them not without sacrifice. How 
few of these perfect craftsmen are sensitive and free to the in- 
finite life of the world! Their spirit huddles in a hedged and 
cultivated garden—incurious of the wide spaces beyond it. 
Only as the River runs through their enclosure do these artists 
understand it. The River issues forth; its tide quickens, its 
banks grow broad. It waters al! the world. And they remain 
indifferent, behind.” 

M. Rolland is speaking of French and German literatures in 
particular ; but are not his words equally applicable to our 
own? Has not English poetry (and under the head of poetry 
we include all types of imaginative literature) somehow lost 
touch with reality, like so many other spiritual forces in our 
country ? 


There are some who would admit M. Rolland’s contention, 
and yet view the situation with equanimity, if not approval. 
For example, we have the testimony of Mr. Edmund Gosse, 
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who, a year before the War broke upon us, was lecturing to 
the English Association on ‘The Future of English Poetry.’ 
Poetry, he told us, will of necessity become more and more 
esoteric. Its language will grow increasingly elaborate and 
obscure, until in the end, as he hinted, it will be entirely 
symbolic. Its choice of themes will be correspondingly 
limited. It will eschew “subjects which are of a collective 
interest to the race at large,” as being more suitable to the 
columns of the daily press than to the fastidious attention 
of the poet. Even the topic of love, it seems, is to be handed 
over to the journalist-factotum, while the poet will devote 
his mind and art almost exclusively to minute self-analysis. 
‘** We must be prepared,” says Mr. Gosse, “ to find frequently 
revealed the kind of poet who not merely sees nothing superior 
to himself, but nothing except himself.”’ All this, of course, 
will tend to isolate the poet from the rest of mankind. Clans, 
coteries, even ‘‘ monasteries of song,” and such-like associa- 
tions “‘for mutual protection against a reasonable world ” 
are likely to spring up—nay, are now beginning to spring up 
in different parts of Europe. Poetry, in short, will become 
a cult, a self-centred and self-complacent sect, a sort of 
Rosicrucian society (the comparison is Mr. Gosse’s), hugging 
its secret from the gaze of a vulgar world, veiling its thought 
in a speech which none but the initiated may understand. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of this prophecy is the 
cheerfulness of the prophet, who appears to regard the gloomy 
prospect which he holds out as an eventuality which is to be 
welcomed or at least accepted with resignation. Fortunately, 
the facts of history seem to tell heavily against him. It 
is strange that it did not occur to the author of ‘ From Shake- 
speare to Pope ’ that his words would have sounded as plau- 
sible in the mouth of a critic living in the middle of the 
seventeenth century as they do to-day. Indeed, what 
Mr. Gosse said of the future in 1913 is a curious echo of what 
he had himself said in 1885 of the seventeenth century. 
In that age, he wrote, } 
“poetry was no longer a profession, it was a cultus. A certain 
order of conceits was a shibboleth, which the public not only 
did not understand, but was not expected to understand. Poetry 
began to be written for poets, for the elect, fo1’a circle.” 
Or again, 
“it was not merely the want of proportion and sustained style, 
it was not merely the intemperance and unwholesomeness of the 
poets, which called for drastic reform, it was also their want of 
sympathy with the ruling tastes of the people.” 
And the moral of it all? Donne and Crashawe, the meta- 
physicals and the Cavaliers, were followed, not by cloistered 
egomaniacs haughtily declaiming symbolic gibberish to select 
bands of disciples, but by Dryden and Pope, Steele and 
Addison, who, whatever views one may have upon the terms 
of their surrender to “ the reasonable world,’’ certainly made 
poetry popular again, dealt with “subjects which are of a 
collective interest to the race at large,” and set the English 
Muse once more on the highway of the national life. It is 
not here suggested that we are to return to the Augustan age 
in the immediate future. That is as unlikely as the fate 
which Mr. Gosse predicts for us. But without any doubt 
we are upon the eve of some great change in literature, 
similar to that which took place at the end of the seventeenth, 
and again at the end of the eighteenth century. Development 
too far in one direction leads to extravagance, and extrava- 
gance produces its natural reaction. So it has always been, 
so it will be to the end of time. Mr. Gosse’s poetic asylums 
do not frighten us. 

Yet the striking coincidence between his line of thought 
and that of M. Rolland should give us pause, especially if 
we compare these twentieth-century utterances with the high 
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hopes Wordsworth held of literature at the beginning of the 
nineteenth, hopes to which Mr. Gosse refers in passing in order 
to point out how false they have been. The noble passage in 
which these hopes are expressed is to be found in the preface 
to the 1800 edition of * Lyrical Ballads,’ and is so germane to‘the 
whole theme and purpose of these articles that a somewhat 
lengthy quotation will be excused. Writing of the Poet, 
Wordsworth says :— 

‘* He is the rock of defence for human nature ; an upholder 
and preserver, carrying everywhere with him relationship and 
love. In spite of differences of soil and climate, of language 
and manners, of laws and customs: in spite of things silently 
gone out of mind, and things violently destroyed ; the Poet binds 
together by passion and knowledge the vast empire of human 
society, as it is spread over the whole earth, and over all time. 
The objects of the Poet’s thoughts are everywhere ; though the 
eyes and senses of man are, it is true, his favourite guides, yet 
he will follow wheresoever he can find an atmosphere of sensation 
in which to move his wings. Poetry is the first and last of all 
knowledge—it is as immortal as the heart of man. 

““If the labours of men of science should ever create any 
material revolution, direct or indirect, in our condition, and in 
the impressions which we habitually receive, the Poet will sleep 
then no more than at present; he will be ready to follow the 
steps of the man of science, not only in those general indirect 
effects, but he will be at bis side, carrying sensation into the midst 
of the objects of the science itself. The remotest discoveries 
of the chemist, the botanist, or mineralogist, will be as proper 
objects of the Poet’s art as any upon which it can be employed, 
if the time should ever come when these things shall be familiar 
to us, and the relations under which they are contemplated by 
the followers of these respective sciences shall be manifestly and 
palpably material to us as enjoying and suffering beings. If the 
time should ever come when what is now called science, thus 
familiarized to men, shall be ready to put on, as it were, a form 
of flesh and blood, the Poet will lend his divine spirit to aid the 
transfiguration, and will welcome the Being thus produced, 
as a dear and genuine inmate of the household of man.” 

Half the changes of the nineteenth century are summed 
up in these words, the onward march of science, the “‘ material 
revolution ” which it has wrought in the life of man, the new 
vistas it has opened up in thought, in imagination, in our very 
conceptions of the universe. Surely seldom has a poet been 
so truly a mouthpiece of “the prophetic soul of the wide 
world, dreaming, on things to come,” so bright a “ mirror 
of the gigantic shadows which futurity casts upon the present.” 
And yet how far beside the mark is Wordsworth in what he 
predicts for his own craft! Why is this? What has frus- 
trated these hopes, which seem so natural, so inevitable of 
fulfilment ? Why is it untrue to-day to say that “ the objects 
of the poet’s thoughts are everywhere,” or that “ he will follow 
wheresoever he can find an atmosphere of sensation in which 
to move his wings’’? Is the atmosphere which science 
breathes too dry, too intellectual for the poet’s lungs ; and 
that of industry too stifling, too much charged with soot for 
the beat of his delicate pinions? If so, then are we of all 
ages the most miserable, and the future is black indeed ; 
for this Society of ours is inevitably based upon machine 
production, and if the air which nourishes science is death 
to the poet, poetry will become as extinct as the pterodactyl. 
Let there be no mistake about the issue: our civilization is 
founded upon common sense ; yes, even this grimy, toiling, 
fighting, blood-stained, seeming-sordid civilization of the 
present day. To believe that it is so is “the first condition 
of sanity,” and he who makes this assertion is not a man of 
science, but a poet, one of our greatest—George Meredith. 
Poetry must make terms with “the reasonable world ” or 
perish. There is no third alternative. The vision of Words- 
worth, fulfilled already in the world of matter, must find its 
fulfilment also in the world of the spirit. 

The doctrine of incarnation, which is the heart of Chris- 
tianity, is also the mystic truth which underlies all poetry. 
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The poet’s function is to wed heaven and earth; to clothe 
matter with spirit, and spirit with material form; to sanctify 
our little life with beauty ; to bring joy into the heart of simple 
pleasure, and array our sorrows in the pomp and majesty 
of eternal significance ; to forbid us to call ** common or un- 
clean ’’ anything that God has blessed with life; to reveal 
the dignity of man to man, the glory of the world in which 
his lot is cast, and the sublimity of the hidden destiny that 
awaits him. It is for him not to deny but to affirm, not to 
curse but to bless ; and his message is one with nature’s :— 


Accept, she says ; it is not hard 
In woods ; but she in towns 
Repeats, accept ; and have we wept, 
And have we quailed with fears, 
Or shrunk with horrors, sure reward 
We have whom knowledge crowns ; 
Who see in mould the rose unfold, 
The soul through blood and tears. 


Let his banner be blazoned with the Christian ‘ The Word 
was made flesh, and dwelt among us,” or with the pagan 
‘“‘ Nihil humanum a me alienum puto ”’—it is all one. He 
is the knight of the Holy Spirit, the priest in whose hands 
the elements of life become a sacrament, the prophet whose 
eye pierces the veil of matter or the tangled web of cireum- 
stance, and who proclaims his 
sense sublime 

Of something far more* deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things. 

It was hard for the men of the nineteenth century to 
understand this ; indeed, it was impossible for them to do 
so. The changes were so vast and fundamental, the march 
of science so rapid and arrogant, the industrial revolution 
so all-pervading and apparently so all-destructive, that the 
forces of the spirit, religion, poetry, and art, felt themselves 
fighting for their very existence. Inevitably all three to some 
extent turned aside from life which seemed to be assuming 
a form at once repellent and incomprehensible ; inevitably 
they “huddled in a hedged and cultivated garden”’; in- 
evitably they were thrown back upon themselves, began to 
attach an undue importance to questions of form and ritual, 
and, when they happened to be brought into contact with the 
realities of the age, adopted a tone which was either defiant 
or querulous. The result was a divorce between the worlds 
of matter and spirit, which was exceedingly bad, almost 
disastrous indeed, for both. 

The literature of the Victorian period is very rich, mar- 
vellously so considering the circumstances of the time, but 
it is a literature of protest, a literature in revolt against reality 
and therefore the prey of sentimentalism, insincerity, ex- 
travagance. Moreover the note of retirement, of cloistral 
seclusion from the world, becomes more and more pronounced 
as time goes on. The leader of the band against the armies 
of materialism is the rugged prophet of Ecclefechan, with 
his stern sad face. Nothing cloistral here! He challenges 
the world-titan to single combat, and his pages still ring with 
the shouts of the mighty conflict. He is intensely and pro- 
foundly concerned with “subjects which are of a collective 
interest to the race at large”; and he who wrote the one 
great English epic of the nineteenth century, ‘The French 
Revolution,’ might, had he only lived long enough to get the 
necessary retrospective sweep, have given us an even greater 
prose-poem on the Industrial Revolution. Yet what a tor- 
tured and unquiet soul was his !—and how hopeless sounds 
his “ vanity of vanities ”! A man who sought God, but failed 
to find Him, a Moses |without ‘Pisgah 'a“shaggy ‘Baptist in the 
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wilderness shouting repentance to a generation to which he 
could promise no kingdom of heaven, he was the typical and 
symbolic figure of that “iron time of doubts, disputes, dis- 
tractions, fears.” Tennyson too, in his own fashion, man- 
fully attempted to grapple with the same problems, and with 
as little success; his ‘In Memoriam,’ great and beautiful 
poem as it is, shows us the soul of Victorian England tossing 
on a boundless sea of scepticism, and pathetically clinging 
to the frail and rudderless craft of faith. Very different were 
the creed and outlook of Browning, but he purchased his 
salvation largely by turning his back upon his age. Social 
questions interested him little ; “‘ the incidents in the develop- 
ment of a soul” (generally a soul as remote as possible from 
the atmosphere of Victorian England) composed the material 
of his art; in him, strange as it may seem, poetry begins 
to shut itself up behind walls. But it is from Matthew Arnold 
that perhaps we learn most of the depression which weighed 
upon the spirit of poetry at this period. Listen but to this :— 

The Sea of Faith 

Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 

Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl’d. 

But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 

Retreating, to the breath 

Of the night-wind, down the vast edges drear 

And naked shingles of the world. 

Ah, love, let us be true 

To one another ! for the world, which seems 

To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain ; 

And we are here as on a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 

Where ignorant armies clash by night. 


What had the Muse to do in such a world? She averted 
her gaze from the conflict, left materialism triumphant on 
the battlefield, and sought refuge in the garden of Epicurus, 
escorted thither by Rossetti, Swinburne, and Morris. All 
three were declared anti-modernists, and they set themselves 
to erect a palace of art, hung with soft-coloured medizval 
tapestries, wherein the human imagination might find rest 
and refreshment from the ugliness and vulgarity of the ex- 
ternal world. The next step was “art for art’s sake,” and the 
period is brought to a fitting close with the barren estheticism 
of Pater and Wilde. One great figure, however, remained 
behind to carry on the struggle, that of George Meredith. 
Nay, he did more, for he alone of Victorian writers has at- 
tempted to offer a solution to the problems which so marred 
their art and puzzled their will. Yet even he could not survey 
the whole scene as we can to-day. However democratic his 
sympathies, his art is essentially aristocratic, and his style 
is caviare to the general. Moreover, though he did much 
to solve the intellectual difficulties of the age, he has little 
to say on the wider and deeper social perplexities. His mise 
€n scéne is consistently an upper-class one ; he has nothing to 
offer to the sons of toil; and the England of his novels is 
innocent of a single factory-chimney. 

The results of this unhappy divorce between literature 
and the general tendencies of society in the nineteenth century 
may be seen in a thousand different directions. One that 
may be noted is the absence of any great poetic works in this 
period with a social purpose or outlook. The poetry of the 
age is almost wholly lyrical, that is to say personal, individual- 
istic. Epic, poetic drama, satire, are one and all lacking. 
It was inevitable, as we have seen ; for epic requires a stable 
conception of the universe as its framework, poetic drama 
conscious and settled national ideals, satire a society which 
is at once firmly rooted and well educated ; and which of these 
could the nineteenth century supply? But if, as seems 
likely, we are approaching an epoch in which, after the 
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kaleidoscopic changes resulting from the multitudinous dis- 
coveries of science, the lines of a more or less definite picture 
of the universe reveal themselves to the mind of man, 
in which society, after the economic and political anarchy 
of a hundred years, becomes once more a living purposeful 
organism, then all these things and much more will be added 
unto us. Then, too, the conditions of Wordsworth’s pro- 
phecy will be fulfilled ; and science, at long last, familiarized 
to men (that is the essential point), will ‘‘ be ready to put on, 
as it were, a form of flesh and blood,” and the poet, lending 
“his divine spirit to aid the transfiguration, will weleome 
the Being thus produced, as a dear and genuine inmate of the 
household of man.” 

The time draws nigh—nay, it is already upon us—when 
the world will be once more a cosmos, as it was to the Greeks 
in the age of Pericles, to the Romans under Augustus, to the 
human spirit in the Middle Ages; when we shall see life 
steadily and see it whole, when the peace which comes of a 
catholic outlook will again visit the heart of man. Before 
the dawn of that day, however, not only must there be a re- 
conciliation between the conflicting heresies of the nineteenth 
century, not only must the misunderstanding between Truth 
and Beauty be composed, but the schisms which have divided 
society into hostile camps must also be healed. ‘ The Poet 
binds together by passion and knowledge the vast empire 
of human society ” is Wordsworth’s proud boast. His failure 
to do this during the nineteenth century, or even during the 
last three or four centuries, is, alas! only too clear. But it is 
a big subject and demands a special article to itself. 

MUEZZIN. 


The Nation’s Youth. 


I. THe CrY OF THE ADOLESCENT. 


THE nineteenth century was the century of the child; the 
twentieth will be the century of the adolescent. Not that we 
have yet fully succeeded in understanding and appreciating 
childhood and giving the young the opportunities they need, 
but the real struggle is over. We are beginning now to dis- 
cover adolescence, and the most important test of sincerity 
and determination in the cause of Educational Reconstruction 
will be found in the boldness with which we approach the 
problem of adolescent education. 

In the past our chief efforts have been directed towards 
the young ; and the claims of older children and youths have 
been almost entirely ignored, with the result that at the age 
of 13 or 14 the restraining influences of school life are for the 
most part withdrawn. A fortunate few are not thrust out 
into an adult world which they do not understand. These 
are the rich and clever children on the one hand, and those 
high-spirited and difficult youths whom the purblind and 
self-righteous think depraved and wicked. The former are 
to be found in public schools and secondary schools, the latter 
in industrial and reformatory schools. A relatively small 
number of defectives continue at school until the age of 16. 
But the great bulk of normal children are nobody’s particular 
care, and after they leave the elementary school—apart from 
& proportion who pass into the Evening Continuation and 
Technical Schools—the Educational Authority has done witk 
them. The Juvenile Advisory Committees of the Board of 
Trade and the Committees established by Local Education 
Authorities under the Choice of Employment Act exercise a 
beneficial interest in working boys and girls. If they are 
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engaged in work which brings them under the Factory and 
Workshop Act, the Mines Acts, the Shops Acts, and similar 
laws, they are subjected to some central or local supervision. 
Youths and girls under the age of 16 who are employed under 
the Factory Act come under the examination of the certifying 
factory surgeon when they are first engaged or if they change 
their jobs, but not if they are ill. At the age of 16 employed 
juveniles pass under the operation of the National Insurance 
Act. In brief, the employment of adolescents has been 
regulated—mainly in the interests of health and safety ; but it 
is only recently, through the development of local committees 
attached to Labour Exchanges, that efforts have been made 
at a wider supervision. But valuable as the work done by 
these bodies has been, they do not meet the real need. 

There are, of course, many different sorts of voluntary 
organizations which cater for youths and girls, but their opera- 
tion is not universal, and their supervision is not sufficiently 
comprehensive. It is, therefore, wellnigh impossible for them 
even to neutralize the worst influences of industrial life, still 
less to act as a focus of adolescent life and activities. This is 
by no means to belittle the excellent work done by boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, athletic clubs, boy scouts and boys’ brigades, girl 
guides, and similar organizations. It is generally admitted 
that the religious bodies begin to lose their hold upon young 
people when they are freed from compulsory attendance at 
the day school. New developments in the sphere of welfare 
work are now to some extent reinforcing and supplementing 
the services of the Juvenile Advisory Committees, but at 
best welfare schemes can do little more than protect young 
wage-earners from the worst features of workaday life and in 
no sense satisfy the real requirements of the problem of adoles- 
cence. Nor in existing circumstances can we put our faith 
in the facilities afforded by Local Education Authorities. 
Some make great efforts to enrol boys and girls leaving the 
elementary schools as evening students in Continuation Schools. 
Attendance at these classes at the end of a day’s labour has been 
justly condemned. The evening school, with its eight or less 
hours a week attendance for six months of the year, has too 
slight a hold on youths and girls spending ten or more hours 
a day all the year round in an industrial environment ; whilst 
most people would admit that in general these schools are too 
narrow in their outlook and too restricted in their scope. It 
is not to be wondered at that, though a considerable number 
of ex-elementary school children enter the evening schools, the 
numbers rapidly decline as the pupils become older. Valuable 
work has undoubtedly been done both by evening schools and 
other organizations, but they can merely temper the evil in- 
fluences surrounding boys and girls, and, however enthusiastic 
they were, they could not go to the root of the matter, which 
is that the centre of gravity of the lives of youths and older 
girls is in the economic sphere, when it ought to be in the 
educational sphere. 

We are just beginning to realize the stupendous wastage of 
vitality and capacity for which this misplaced centre of gravity 
has been responsible in the past ; we are appreciating —though 
only dimly—the grave loss to the community arising from 
our neglect of those years of dawning manhood and woman- 
hood. Let us consider the position. “‘ Elementary ” educa- 
tion has been pushed upwards each time the school age has been 
raised, yet it ought to have ended at the age of 12, and 
“Secondary ” education should then have begun. Owing 
to a variety of circumstances, it is unfortunately too often the 
case that the later period of a child’s school life is not utilized 
to the best advantage. Children may be kept at school until 
they are 14, but on reaching that age, even though it be in the 
middle of a week in the middle of a term, they are free to leave. 
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In actual practice the by-laws of many Local Authorities enable 
children to leave at 13, and exceptionally capable children 
at 12. The vast majority leave to go to work, and suddenly 
enter a new kind of world with new and different interests 
and standards. It is a world governed by grown-up people, 
apparently in their own interests. It does not supply the 
stimuli needed by growing boys and girls; it does, however, 
often supply the sort of stimuli which are decidedly not 
needed. There is for most of the young wage-earners a new 
sense of independence, and freedom from restraint ; they are 
surrounded by false standards, and attracted by the meretricious 
and gaudy excitements which provide a reaction against the 
distasteful, drab, and ugly elements of their working lives. 

The marvel is that the results of this plunge into the 
industrial maelstrom are not even worse than they are, for the 
period of puberty is an age of revolution, and therefore of 
instability. Physical, mental, and emotional changes of great 
significance are taking place. Both boys and girls become 
distinctly new beings. The physical changes alone would 
demand that we should give full opportunities for a clean and 
healthful life, and for bodily exercise, and that we should 
provide pleasant and cheerful surroundings. But it is also a 
sentimental age, a period of strong emotionalism, when youths 
of both sexes are peculiarly self-conscious, highly sensitive, 
idealistic, adventurous, passionate. They are filled with 
conflicting emotions, and their actions are often conflictory. 
It is a time of new strength, but also a time of instability. There 
is need, again, of healthy exercise and cheerful surroundings, 
of worthy things for the emotions to work upon; of ample 
opportunities for self-expression ; of real companionship ; of 
wise, firm, sympathetic supervision. On this score also, apart 
from other considerations, the age of adolescence demands a 
care which we have not yet accorded it. Again, there is a 
great mental growth ; reason begins to develop ; knowledge 
becomes real because it is related, and there is new under- 
standing. It is, therefore, a period of life which should not 
be denied mental stimulus of the proper kind. But such 
stimulus is not to be found by the majority of boys and girls 
engaged in wage-earning occupations. 

Adolescence is par excellence the age of formal education. 
During childhood, boys and girls learn to use their limbs and 
their senses, to acquire the tools of thought. They learn to 
read, write, and use figures. Natural curiosity is converted into 
a keen and intel!igent interest. They are allowed to peep 
through the various windows of the mind. More can hardly 
be expected. When, however, the subtle and deep-seated 
changes during adolescence render it possible to make the 
lessons of the early years of life really fruitful; when new 
possibilities unfold themselves, when education begins to 
become real, then in our folly we turn boys and girls loose in 
thousands every year to wander where they will. Perchance, 
a good home, a sympathetic friend, or what not prevents the 
worst ; but without a conscious development of a social or- 
ganization within which youth may freely grow, we cannot 
get the best. 

Growing boys and girls live in a society which does not 
understand them, which presses them into its adult organiza- 
tion, and, instead of developing as Nature ordained that they 
should, they are thwarted, repressed, distorted. Even their 
physical frames often become stunted. What, we may ask, 
happens to their minds and spirits? There is no need to 
picture the result in the darkest colours. Even if we assume 
that there are no positively harmful effects of lack of care— 
an assumption which no one acquainted with the facts would 
dream of making—the negative consequences are manifest. 
The community does not get the value from its system of child 
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nurture and education it is entitled to get ; newly awakened 
powers do not receive the stimulus needed for development ; 
unsuspected potentialities on the verge of articulate expression 
never realize themselves ; in general, bright, intelligent boys 
and girls do not become, either as individuals or as citizens, the 
men and women they assuredly would become in happier 
circumstances. 

The country needs strong, vigorous, intelligent, upright 
parents and citizens, capable of fulfilling their responsibilities. 
It can only obtain them by lavishing its care upon the rising 
generation during the critical and formative years of adoles- 
cence. It has often been said that parents are the natural 
educators of their children. There is a profound truth in 
this; but even if all parents realized it, schools would still be 
necessary, for two reasons. Children need abundant oppor- 
tunities fu: the co-operation and companionship of their child 
fellows. Further, the organization of society has been 
developed to suit the needs of its adult population and to 
enable them to carry on its activities. It is necessarily an 
unreal society to children, who need a social organization such 
as the school provides, suited to their needs and activities. 
The same holds true, though not so obviously, in the case of 
older boys and girls. They are not a small edition of their 
parents. They are human beings with peculiar needs which 
should be satisfied, who require opportunities for the exercise 
of activities necessary to them. These needs and activities 
require a special social organization. There is, indeed, no 
other way. Childhood is not an embryonic manhood and 
womanhood, or a preparation for adult life. A full and happy 
childhood is an end in itself. If it be realized, the hopes of a 
rich, full, and useful adult life are bright. If we look upon 
childhood as a training ground for adult life, we shall defeat 
our purpose. Similarly, adolescence is a distinct period of 
life and growth, with its own needs, its own opportunities, its 
own standards. If we make the best of adolescence we are 
laying sound foundations for adult citizenship. But, if we 
never get rid of the idea that youths are half-grown men and 
treat them accordingly, we shall fail miserably. The citizen- 
ship of to-morrow depends in a very large degree upon the 
growth of an adequate social organization in which the 
adolescent of to-day may satisfy his deepest needs. 

The main element in such a social organization is the 
school and its allied organizations. In the case of children, 
the home and its out-of-door surroundings introduce the young 
to the wider world. Youths of both sexes have climbed higher ; 
their horizon is wider, and consequently there must be pro- 
vision for contact with such phases of the world’s life and 
activity as they can comprehend. Therefore, though the 
school and the home should be the real centres of adolescent 
life, interest must not be confined to them. Moreover, entry 
into the full life of the community, even towards the end of 
adolescence, should be neither sudden nor complete. These 
considerations must be borne in mind in determining the ways 
by which we intend to remedy the thoughtlessness and neglect 
of the past. 

The problem with which we have to deal is a problem, not 
of work, but of education. In the past we have taken it for 
granted that the main business of youth was economic activity 
of some kind or another, which, as a concession to immaturity, 
we have regulated in various ways. The main preoccupation 
of youth, however, is development, and we can reach a high 
standard of life, social activity, and citizenship only if we 
give full opportunities for adolescent development. The 
problem, therefore, is one of education. Further, no distinction 
should be made between what are called “clever ” children and 
“dull” children; between rich and poor; between boys and 
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girls ; or between social classes. A healthful, invigorating, active, 
creative adolescence is needed by every boy and girl. Indeed, 
the greater the handicap under which boys and girls are 
labouring, the greater the need for the deliberate organization 
of social forces on their behalf. The problem, therefore, is 
one of universal education. Further, as the community needs 
the best citizens, and as boys and girls cannot be expected 
unaided and fortuitously to become the best kind of citizens, 
the education we are thinking of must be compulsory. Lastly, 
the social organization provided must devote itself, first and 
foremost, to the needs of adolescence, and not primarily to the 
industrial needs of the community. In other words, human 
interests must be put before economic interests. To suggest 
this is not to ignore the claims of industry and commerce, but 
rather to ensure that both the social and economic claims upon 
the adult population will be most wisely met. 

It is clear that compulsory evening schools will not be 
sufficient, even if they were desirable. It is equally clear that 
“Continuation ’’ Schools, regarded as institutions where some- 
thing is added to the elementary school training, or as places 
of inferior standing to secondary schools, will not meet our 
requirements. The need is for a new and comprehensive 
system of secondary education. In order to deal with the 
problem adequately it will be necessary to reorganize the 
elementary schools, raise the school-leaving age, and institute 
a system of part-time day schools above that age for boys and 
girls up to the age of 18. These questions we hope to deal 
with in a further article. 


The Claim of Adult Education. 
I. 


“* WE are beginning to regard the school as part of the response 
that society must make to the needs of every child, adolescent, 
or adult for individual development and for corporate life.” 
In these words we described last month the change that is 
taking place in the national outlook on education; in the 
present article an attempt is made to indicate the kind of 
response that society should make to the needs of the most 
neglected class in our educational system—the adult. 

The claim of the adult has never received any recognition 
from the framers of our educational system. Though un- 
fortunate, this was in the past probably unavoidable. It 
was the task of the last generation to create a national system 
of secondary education, that of the generation before to create 
@ national system of primary schools. But there is no excuse 
for our own generation if it is guilty of the same omission ; 
whatever our fathers did, we cannot take the view that edu- 
cation is something that ends at thirteen, seventeen, or 
twenty-two according to the social status of the scholar or 
the economic position of his parents. And yet the signs 
that the special needs of the adult will receive the considera- 
tion they deserve in the reconstruction of the educational 
system are few and far between. There are still many People 
who think it a waste of time to seek to reach any one who is 
past “school age ” ; the “educated classes” are still thought 
of as the people who have been to a secondary school, all 
others constituting “the uneducated masses”; adminis- 
trators are rare who have even grasped the idea that the 
educational system could be stretched beyond the age of 
adolescence. 

It need hardly be said that we are in hearty accord with 
every attempt to improve and extend primary and secondary 
education ; further, if education is to be stinted of public 
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money and a choice has to be made, we would sacrifice adult 
to secondary, and secondary to primary education. But the 
adult education we seek and the school education we have 
are not competing alternatives, they are complementary. 
The view that the one can render the other unnecessary is 
a dangerous fallacy. If we can make that clear, we shall 
have established the need and indicated the scope of adult 
education in an organized system. 

The view is a fallacy, because it is impossible to crowd 
into the period of childhood and adolescence all that an edu- 
cational system can contribute to the development of person- 
ality. Both the character of the education we are seeking 
to give in the schools and the limits of what is possible there 
point to an organized system of adult education. We are 
seeking to devise an education (and succeeding) that will not 
only give the instruments of knowledge, but implant in- 
terests, and develop the means of self-expression. In pro- 
portion to our success the product of our schools will want 
to use these instruments of knowledge, to exercise these 
means of expression, to pursue these interests. To meet this 
want organized facilities are needed. Private study by itself 
is not enough the intellectual life is too exacting to be 
followed by ordinary men and women, unless they live it 
in common, with the constant stimulus of fellowship ; without 
fellowship, moreover, it tends to sterilize instead of educating 
the emotions. 

The limits of what is possible are not merely limits of 
time. Intellectual education is only one object of the schools ; 
physical development and the formation of character have 
equal claims. And even if, with improved methods, there 
were time to do more, the intellectual interests of manhood 
and womanhood do not develop until manhood or woman- 
hood is reached. They come when we have learnt, usually 
by a process of trial and error, what is our true bent and real 
interest ; only a pedagogue who has never been outside his 
school, or an employer who looks on children merely as poten- 
tial “ hands,” would specialize education before sixteen. And 
these interests become insistent when experience and responsi- 
bility force upon us problems which an active mind can put 
aside only on pain of intellectual atrophy. The schools cannot 
equip the child for all the contingencies that will befall the 
man ; life is too various. But a complete educational system 
could do much for the man that could not be done while he 
was stilla child. Systematized knowledge, systematic reasoning, 
organized study, can help with all the problems that industry, 
politics, and the moral life present to the adult ; and a school 
for adults would also help the naturalist, the antiquary, the 
amateur mechanic, and the lover of the arts to get a more 
complete and satisfying enjoyment from their interests. 

The fallacy is dangerous, because it leads, almost in- 
evitably, to attempts to impose an official mould on the rising 
generation—as Germany has done so successfully. It has 
been the bane of education that there are always doctrinaires 
prepared to lay down in detail the proper lines of social de- 
velopment for two centuries to come; it is a temptation 
that assails most people with a social ideal, to capture the 
schools and turn out the (defenceless) children to the ideal 
pattern. Immunity from this subtle form of Prussianism is 
to be found only in the fundamental respect for human per- 
sonality that Christianity teaches ; the obvious and necessary 
antidote to it lies in organized facilities for adult study, 
through which men and women may shape out their own 
social and personal ideals on the basis of their own experience. 

The need for some such extension of the educational 
system is intensified by the special circumstances of the present 
economic organization. That organization tends to take 
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from work the educational quality, the opportunities of self- 
determination, that work in a simpler economic organization 
afforded ; at the same time it extends and intensifies the 
interdependence of individuals in society, and so increases 
the complexity of social problems. There is a danger that 
the difficulty will be met by the simple method of concen- 
trating authority and making it irresponsible—in other words, 
by Prussianism. The present autocratic control of industry 
will be strengthened ; the human quality of the “ hands ” 
will be suffered to deteriorate as their economic value grows ; 
bureaucrats and dictatorial commissions will be given a free 
hand “ to do their job,” which means that they will determine 
the lines of our social development for us, and use the State’s 
legal monopoly of force to keep us strictly to those lines. It 
is the easiest way of meeting a difficult problem, and a quarter 
of a century of it would give us a generation of citizens as 
incapable of responsibility as they would be reluctant to 
undertake it. 

This is not the only solution. We are beginning to see 
that the interest that has gone out of the process of work 
may be replaced by the interest that arises from participation 
in control, and we are moving towards social methods that 
will devolve upon the rank and file in industry a share of the 
responsibility and organizing work at present concentrated 
in the hands of owners, directors, and managers. Similarly, 
in the wider field of social politics, there is an alternative to 
bureaucratic regulation from above, in a continuous adaptation 
of the social organization by spontaneous association from 
below. But the possibility of the democratic alternative 
either in industry or the State is bound up with the education 
of the adult. It requires in the masses an alertness of in- 
telligence that may be given in childhood, but must be regu- 
larly exercised in manhood if it is not to flag; a habit of 
seeking and applying systematized knowledge to practical 
problems, which can be formed only at the age when practical 
problems present themselves ; an ability to work out the 
details of a social ideal, which is possible only to the student 
who brings to his studies an experience of affairs. The present 
schools can only prepare the way for education of this kind ; 
the very terms of the moral and social sciences can have little 
significance, the issues little importance, for children and 
adolescents. In a complex society like ours a widespread 
habit of study is the essential condition of any real democracy ; 
not study divorced from practice, like the academic economics 
of some University teachers, but the study of industry by the 
men in industry, the study of politics by the men in politics, 
the study of ethics and theology by mature minds that are 
facing the moral problems raised by the inconsistencies of the 
social system. The professional scholar can help, his co- 
operation is indeed indispensable ; but his help will be effec- 
tive only if his students are his intellectual equals, not imma- 
ture undergraduates exclusively, and if he tests and supple- 
ments his specialized work by their actual experience. 

It need not trouble us in looking to the future that the 
men and women of our own generation are seldom conscious 
of their need of education, and seldom very responsive to 
offers of it. The fault is not theirs ; it rests with the elementary 
schools they suffered in during the eighties and nineties of 
the last century. Code-ridden and paid by results, so far from 
assisting self-expression and implanting interests, these had 
the effect of inoculation, and rendered their unfortunate 
scholars immune from any further desire for anything called 
education. Future generations with a different schooling 
will be more conscious of their needs and more appreciative 
of the opportunities that a system of adult education could 
offer. Some stimulus, however, some incitement, will always 
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be needed to overcome the weakness of the flesh. The schools 
for men and women that we contemplate will ask for sacrifice 
and effort from their members, or they will not be worth 
establishing. Sacrifice and effort attract if the initial re- 
pulsion can be overcome. The new schools, then, must convince 
that the sacrifice will be rewarded, that the effort, will bring 
a real enrichment of life. They must offer—what every 
institution that succeeds in evoking sustained effort offers— 
a share in a tradition and membership of a community. That 
is all that is meant by speaking of “ organized facilities.” 

Such is the need; what has been society’s response? 
Little enough in comparison with the need; enough, however, 
to indicate how widespread, if inarticulate, the need is. 
Debating societies and discussion groups spring up in con- 
nexion with every form of society; they languish and die 
because they stimulate and then fail to satisfy the appetite 
that created them. The Mutual Improvement Classes that 
were once associated with every Nonconformist chapel are 
another response ; they have failed in most places because 
they were conducted, not in the disinterested service of truth, 
but solely with the self-defeating object of “ keeping our 
young men.” The chapels themselves were once, and in 
places are still, the intellectual homes of their people. Literary, 
scientific, and antiquarian societies meet more specialized 
needs. Two organizations, however, stand out among the 
attempts to meet the need, the Adult School Movement and 
the Workers’ Educational Association. The former is much 
the older ; its basis is religious, but it associates with a form of 
worship, of which discussion forms the chief part, various forms 
of educational activity. Without seeking to compete with the 
churches and chapels, it has met the need of many men and 
women whose intellects would not let them stay in the churches 
and chapels with any comfort. Its specifically educational work, 
if a friend may criticize, seems to have suffered from a lack 
of faith or courage. “ Talks,’ “ lecturettes,’”’ and similar 
substitutes for the education that asks a real effort and gives 
a substantial return, have been arranged in thousands to 
“prepare the ground”; then nothing has been put into the 
ground. The Workers’ Educational Association is far more 
important for our present purpose. Founded in 1903, it 
was the first conscious and articulate demand for an organized 
response to the adult’s need. Where its organization was 
effective it connected and supplemented the scattered efforts 
of the other movements we have mentioned ; everywhere 
it preached the need of education to all men. Although it 
seems now to be turning to educational propaganda of the 
conventional type, and to be resigning the custody of this 
particular interest, it has brought into existence an articulate 
demand for an adult education that shall be liberal, not tech- 
nical, and open to all, not merely the selected few, and in its 
University Tutorial Classes it has established the type of the 
new education. 

It is an old truth with a new application that the Workers’ 
Educational Association discovered. When Plato was de- 
vising an education for the governors of the ideal republic, 
he deferred any study of philosophy until they were over 
thirty, and placed the crown of the education in the studies to 
which they came at fifty years of age after years spent 
in the world of ordinary experience. Only then could they 
become aware of the fundamental problems they were 
to study, only then, with their intellectual powers matured, 
could they face them. The governors of the modern state 
need such a school ; but it has found no place in any scheme 
under any Act of Parliament. Even the humbler ideal of 
an institution to which the student may come who wants, 
not a degree, but simply guidance in the pursuit of his in- 
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terests, was lost when the medixval Universities turned into 
training schools for lawyers and clergy and continuation 
classes for the rich ; only recently and with difficulty has 
it been recovered. Such schools democracy needs as deeply 
as mediwval Europe needed the Church. But they must not 
be confined, as Plato designed them, to the few; for in a 
democracy all may be governors. 


Education for Girls. 


To consider the education of girls apart from that of boys may 
be a dangerous thing. The essential business of education is 
to discover the possibilities of each individual and to train him 
to mastery in his own mode of excellence. To assert that 
there is one excellence of men and another of women is either 
@ truism or a rash assumption. Life and literature have fur- 
nished us with a wealth of experience and commentary upon 
the differing characteristics of men and of women, but human 
nature is stubborn stuff, and defies definition. Yet definitions 
are made, and even the storms of war do not altogether shake 
the comfortable assurance of their framers. ‘‘ The proper 
sphere of woman is that of wife and mother ”’ was the conclusion 
of an eminent Law Lord in the recent discussion in the Lords 
on the Bill for permitting women to practise as solicitors. 
Yet if women had not been working, for months past, nine and 
ten hours a day in factories and workshops, might not Germany 
ere this have settled the fate of Europe, and with it that of 
many Law Lords as well ? 

Thus, on the eve of a period of reform and revolution in 
education, the needs both of girls and of boys must be ex- 
amined. Danger lies in defining the education of girls apart 
from that of boys, but danger also lies in assuming that a 
general revival will automatically adjust itself to the equal 
benefit of both. 

The history of the last three centuries gives valuable food 
for reflection. The Renaissance of the sixteenth century 
accomplished nothing of permanent value for girls. The closing 
of the convent schools created a void in their education which 
was not filled until last century. The Grammar Schools were 
appropriated from the first to the use of boys. At the same j 
time economic changes were proceeding, which created in the 
middle classes a mass of unemployed women. Increasing 
specialization, and the division of labour, transferred one by one 
the fundamental industries from the household to the workshop. 
By the eighteenth century the well-to-do woman neither span, 
nor wove, nor baked, nor brewed. Nurses brought up her 
children, and schools or governesses educated them. The 
home was no longer a centre of varied industries, affording at 
once employment and training for its members. An education 
for dependence reflected and emphasized these changes. “ The 
frenzy of accomplishments,” wrote Hannah More, “ rages 
downwards with increasing and destructive violence, from the 
elegantly dressed, but slenderly portioned, curate’s daughter, 
to the equally fashionable daughter of the little tradesman, 
and of the more opulent, but not more judicious, farmer.” 
The alarm of Hannah More was well founded. Idleness, not 
work, is the bane of life. Women, unless driven to work by 
dire poverty, allowed the activities they had once controlled 
to slip from their grasp. While the Industrial Revolution, and 
its consequent social changes, opened to men ever more varied 
and more eligible careers, women were content to participate 
in it as the lowest grade of labour, or to eat its fruits in 
dependence. 

Thus the ‘‘ Woman’s Movement” has been a protest 
against parasitism, and an attempt to recover those ‘spheres 
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of work open to women mutatis mutandis in earlier days. A 
wider and more liberal education for middle-class girls has been 
developed as part of that movement, and this more truly 
represents, for the complex modern world, the old-time pre- 
paration of girls for life, than that specialized training for 
** young-ladydom ” which it has succeeded. Men and women 
have thus been drawn closer together by the similarity of their 
training. “‘ Labour is the house in which love is born,” says 
a Russian proverb, and co-operation and comradeship between 
men and women in the serious interests of life have ever been 
the basis of mutual respect, and thus of all wholesome family 
life. In the fields of their common labour—medicine, social 
reform, education, &c.—we begin to realize that their value 
cannot be compared in terms of one another, and are slowly, 
very slowly, beginning to learn that it is unwise to take man 
as the norm, and then question whether a woman can 
adequately represent him. ‘A woman preaching,” said Dr. 
Johnson, “is like a dog walking on its hind legs; it is not 
well done, sir, but it is a marvel that it is done at all.” It is 
to be hoped that the present necessity for the work of women 
in almost every sphere will help to dispel this aroma of the 
marvellous in which we have too long moved, and bring in 
a more wholesome and a more invigorating atmosphere. 

The broad lines of the secondary education of girls have 
been laid down, and advance upon these lines is called for 
rather than any new departure : easier passage for girls, as for 
boys. from the elementary to the secondary schools, and from 
the secondary schools to the Universities; more secondary 
schools of varying type for them, as for boys, and equal educa- 
tional opportunities at the Universities. In the development 
of our system of secondary education no revolutions are fore- 
shadowed, but it is otherwise in the proposals advocated now 
on every side for the raising of the age of compulsory full-time 
school attendance, and the extension of part-time education to 
all boys and girls for a term of years beyond that age. We 
have awakened to the tragic waste of character and ability 
which has resulted from the premature ending of educational 
opportunity, of discipline, and of guidance. The ends of 
education are both individual and social: the young people 
have been denied opportunities of development and self- 
expression, and the nation has suffered a proportionate loss 
in the wisdom and efficiency of her citizens. 

The fate of the girl has been, in the past, perhaps even 
more disastrous, both to herself and to the community, than 
that of the boy, and her needs require special considera- 
tion. The education of girls must always be the more com- 
plicated, in view of the double burden which women bear. 
While modern industry requires persistence and concentration 
upon one thing, versatility and adaptability, and the power 
of passing rapidly from one demand to another, are needed in 
home life. The working-class girl, passing straight from 
school to industry, and from industry to marriage, sometimes 
without the intervention even of a day’s respite between one 
stage and another, has been found wanting by many both as a 
worker and a home-maker. As a worker she has been charged 
with lack of ambition and of initiative. She has been too 
easily contented with poor conditions or an insufficient wage. 
She has rated herself low in the industrial world, and has 
allowed others to rate her low also. Her heart has not been in 
her work, but in the home of the future. Yet, when that home 
is achieved, she may display, in too many cases, little ability 
for its management. Labour, usually monotonous and 
unelevating, has filled her most receptive years, and yet has 
not given her even a marriage portion in return. The long 
hours of repetition work, alternating with, it may be, the 
excitements of the streets, contrast with the variety of the 
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demands now made upon her, and their constant drain upon 
her patience and vitality. Every difficulty is aggravated by 
the intolerable housing conditions which are the lot of so many. 

The elementary schools have tried to grapple with the 
problem in the past, but children of 12 to 14 are not old enough 
really to benefit by much of the instruction which has been 
offered tothem. They enjoy the cookery and laundry courses, 
but the knowledge is often forgotten before it can be applied 
in earnest, and for the preparation for the most important part 
of home life, the care of chiidren, they are manifestly too young. 
As girls begin to think of marriage as within measurable dis- 
tance, their interest in all the arts which go to make a good 
home quickens. Things can be made and laid by, recipes 
collected, and, as they leave their own childhood behind, their 
interest in children deepens. The duty of society to provide 
opportunities for a training in the chief arts of home life for 
all girls at the age at which they can best profit by it is manifest, 
and can no longer be evaded. 

But the provision of domestic courses for girls does not 
automatically solve the problem of their education. Nor 
may it even affect the well-being of their future homes so vitally 
as might appear at first sight. Home life in the crowded areas 
of our great cities suffers from deeper ills than ignorance of 
food-values, and no social problem was ever successfully 
attacked through material resources alone. As a matter of 
fact, the training of the nurse or housekeeper is a compara- 
tively easy matter, but the mother is more than a nurse, and 
the wife than a housekeeper. Motherhood is a spiritual thing, 
and does not consist in dispensing food or clothes, however 
scientifically prepared. The best stories to tell children, the 
songs to sing to them, the games to play with them, concern 
the future mother as much as the correct washing of a feeding- 
bottle or shaping of a garment. The children will grow up ; 
can she enter into their expanding interests? Is she a real 
comrade to her husband? Only an education which has 
a spiritual, and not a utilitarian end will meet these demands. 
Education for home life means no more and no less than the 
development of the whole personality along the lines most 
congenial to it. 

Again, the modern home is emphatically not an isolated 
unit, but part of an organic whole. The building-up of home 
life amongst us must proceed from without as well as from 
within. The most scientific arrangements within the house 
will not banish disease, or secure health, if the street is badly 
drained, the water supply insufficient, or the ash-bins un- 
emptied. The most devoted mother cannot rear strong and 
intelligent children if there is no space for their play in the 
open air. Indeed, there can be no home at all unless the 
housing accommodation of the district allows for one. It is 
useless to teach the rising generation of mothers their duty, 
unless the community realizes its duty towards them. But 
they themselves are no inconsiderable portion of the com- 
munity, and, unless they can perform intelligently their duties 
as citizens, their work within their own homes will meet with 
but a superficial success. The family reacts on the community, 
the community on the family, and the woman is at once wife 
and citizen. The smaller questions of municipal policy, the 
wider issues of national moment—if women ignore these, they 
ignore them to the peril of their homes. 

And what of industry ? The great mass of women workers 
are unskilled. Are they to remain unskilled? The period of 
adolescence covers the old period of apprenticeship. A 
revival of apprenticeship, or rather an application of its spirit 
and principles to modern conditions, has long been discussed. 
What share should girls have in such a development ? There 
are only two courses. Either opportunities for acquiring 
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skill and efficiency must be given to girls, or the untrained 
women workers will constitute in the future a shifting mass of 
cheap low-grade labour. On such a base an aristocracy of 
men’s labour will be but uneasily poised. The grave economic 
restlts of this latter course need not here be followed. 
It is sufficient to state the problem to be aware of its immediate 
bearing on the personnel of the workers, and on the relations 
between men and women. Some period of wage-earning is 
not only necessary, but it is also healthy for all women, and a 
training that will fit them to earn that wage honourably and 
efficiently is due to them both on social and on individual 
grounds. The nation could not exist without their labour ; 
surely it will acknowledge that elementary fact at the end of 
this War, and resolve that every girl, no less than every boy, 
shall have the opportunity of contributing out of the fullness 
of her powers to the national wealth and the national 
welfare. 

Instruction may have many ends, as various as the 
activities to which it leads; education has but one. “ The 
education of man is the awakening and training of his 
humanity to consciousness and reflection,’ wrote Froebel. 
The period of adolescence is pre-eminently a period of awaken- 
ing, of aspiration and of hope. It is thus supremely important 
that education during adolescence should not predetermine 
overmuch the future bent of the boy or girl. We can hardly 
estimate the value of the provision, during this period of 
quickening ambition, of opportunities for the development of 
special gifts. But, probably, no system of schooling at all 
would be better than one which played the part of a strait- 
jacket to the youth of the nation, casting them all into one 
mould, to issue forth, disciplined and instructed it may be, 
but impoverished in personality, and possessed of a fatal 
likeness to one another. 

Where young men and young women see visions and 
dream dreams, there rises the nation “as an eagle mewing 
her mighty youth.” 


The Tyranny of Assumptions. 


THERE is a noble and pathetic passage in Condorcet’s ‘ Tableau 
Historique ’ which must often recur to the mind of one who 
reflects on social progress. The old man, who was old when 
theStates-General met, and seemed to have lived in those four 
burning years an incredible time, reflects in his hiding-place 
on his hopes for the human race. He might have said :— 
“Tt is all an illusion. We were fools in those golden days. 
This is what it has come to—Robespierre, and the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, and the sickening odour of blood. Man is afier all a 
savage and treacherous animal. He is better in his chains.”’ 
But it was of the essence of the time that, instead of being 
soured by their misfortunes, men bore them lightly, and were 
gay in the presence of death, because they felt certain of their 
cause, and lived impersonally in it. So Condorcet looks 
forward, and what he sees is an age in which man will conquer 
the evils which break him, and at last conquer death itself :— 


Exempt from awe, worship, degree, a king 
Over himself, just, gentle, wise, yet man. 


What Condorcet regarded as the sources of human misery 
have vanished from France, have been mitigated in England, 
and in America have never existed. The economic privileges 
of the old regime have gone: no peasant pays lods et ventes, 
or grinds at his lord’s mill, or tells the curious traveller : 
“Heaven help us! car les tailles et les droits nous écrasent.” 

fankind has nothing to fear from priests. It has escaped, or 
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thinks it has escaped, from superstition. Science has pro- 
gressed to an extent which a hundred years ago would have 
seemed incredible, and especially the science of medicine, on 
which Condorcet’s highest hopes were built. The increase in 
the productive power of industry has outstripped the most 
glowing hopes of his age hardly less than it has outstripped its 
achievements. If the royalties are still with us, and in some 
countries are noxious to their subjects, to themselves, and to 
the world at large, yet no one would, argue that the charac- 
teristic and predominant evils of the modern world are due to 
the irresponsible power of kings. If from his prison Condorcet 
could have foreseen the actual achievements of scientific 
progress, of political change, of economic expansion, of intellec- 
tual advancement and the diffusion of education, the knowledge 
of the reality might have comforted him hardly less than his 
faith in the unknown. He would have anticipated an increase 
in human well-being and social happiness almost as amazing as 
he ventured, with the eye of the spirit, to imagine. 

He would have anticipated such an increase, and had he 
returned to Europe in 1914 he would have found the civilized 
world equipped, as never before, with the conditions of attaining 
it. But he would not have found that it was attained. Now 
that the thunder of the cataract is in our ears, it is natural to 
look back towards the shore which we left less than three years 
ago as a haven of peace and contentment, and to say, with 
the French peasant : ““ War came upon us because the world 
was too happy and did not know its happiness.”’ It is natural ; 
but it is an illusion which is as dangerous as it is pathetic. 
For war is not a catastrophe that falls, like fire from heaven, 
upon a peaceful world. It is the visible culmination of spicitual 
forces that men have been preparing in what is called peace, 
though they did not know for what they prepared ; and there 
is no way to make war less imminent except to make peace less 
sordid. Condorcet, could he have seen the world before the 
War, would have found that the order of society which 
yielded a far higher standard of material comfort than he 
knew was the subject of criticism almost as constant 
and as bitter. He would have seen large sections of 
the manual-working classes in a condition of chronic, 
though fitful, revolt; that they were not merely desirous of 
removing particular evils, but disillusioned with the principles 
of the economic order, and that the most intelligent and public- 
spirited were the most discontented. He would have found 
a vast mas; of scientific and semi-scientific literature, beside 
which the ‘Encyclopedia’ was a child’s manual, devoted to 
the study of the morbid phenomena of the social system. He 
would have found few who hoped for a revolution, but many 
who desired its results, and he would have felt that aspiration 
reflected in much of the noblest contemporary literature. He 
would have seen with just pride that in his own country the 
work of destroying privilege, as privilege was understood in 
his day, had been done once and for all. But he would havo 
realized that in England and America, and, to a less extent, in 
France itself, the effect of the demolition of the old regime was 
less than he had expected, because an increasing—in the two 
former countries, a preponderant—proportion of mankind 
lives under a new regime, and this new regime, if it produces 
misery less intense and less hopeless, gives rise to criticism 
almost as bitter as the old. Whether he would think that 
there was more liberty in the world is hard to say. But he 
might be pardoned for doubting whether there was more 
fraternity. He would see that the movement had been away 
from, rather than towards, greater equality, and that in no 
country were the disparities of fortune so great as in the land 
of natural men unspoiled by civilization, of simple peasant 
farmers whose example proved to France that popular govern- 
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ment was not the dream of philosophers, but a sober reality. 
And since, with all his love for physical science, he was still 
a master of that effete instrument, deductive reason, he might 
have asked, What is the malady of this new order which has 
produced so much and satisfies so little, which every one 
accepts and no one loves, which many criticize, and which yet 
apparently evades every attack and is assumed by almost 
every critic ¢ 

The answer which would be given to such a question would 
be the expression of a unanimity which might well seem to be 
too impressive to be disputed. That the evils of civilized 
nations are primarily economic, and that if removed, they 
must be removed by measures of economic reform, is the most 
general assumption of the modern world. It preceded the 
War, and it will survive the subsidence, though not the effects, 
of the catastrophe which has for the moment submerged it. 
Such an interpretation of the problems of industry and govern- 
ment is obviously the basis of the greater part of modern 
political activity, and if it is not always explicitly stated, it is 
only because it is usually assumed to be self-evident. Not 
merely the practice of modern communities, but also their 
thought, has as its motive the idea that progress is to be 
achieved by the gradual suppression of economic evils, and the 
central doctrine of the Communist manifesto is held devoutly 
by millions who have never heard of Marx, as well as by thou- 
sands who have heard of him only to abuse him. Not, of 
course, that economic interests are in exclusive possession 
of the field of political philosophy. But they are its main 
motive and preoccupation, and supply its practical stimulus 
and theoretical direction, just as the overshadowing theological 
interest supplied the background and orientation of political 
thought from the thirteenth century to the seventeenth. 
Poverty is the spur of the modern reformer. Economic welfare, 
under one guise or another, is the theme of the modern Utopia. 
The chivalrous spirits in whom the world renews its youth, 
and who in other ages were fired by the passion of the crusader 
or the monk, the friar or the Puritan, dedicate themselves 
in our own to the cause of social reform, and attack with 
the weapons of economic science an economic Apollyon. Be- 
hind all divergences of aim and method, the assumption that 
the remedy for the miseries of society lies in some transforma- 
tion of its economic life is universal. 

The assumption is universal. Yet its universality should 
diminish rather than increase the credit allowed it. For 
thought, like action, cannot escape the colour of its age ; and, 
therefore, the specifics which thought would apply are apt to 
rest upon an intellectual basis which is itself of the same 
substance and quality as the disease which they would 
remedy. The strength of a political order or philosophical 
system is often concealed in the presuppositions which are 
common to its critics as well as its defenders, and which are the 
last to be attacked, precisely because they are the foundation 
which supports the whole edifice. It is a common experience 
that the changes which most readily command support are 
those which, however sweeping and drastic they may be in 
readjusting the result of established institutions and habits 
of thought, yet belong to the same order of ideas and 
reproduce its assumptions and spirit. They are com- 
mended or denounced for their innovations, but they are 
popular or tolerable only because they start from a philosophy 
which they have in common with the system which they 
would reform, and are merely another species of the 
same genus. Thus it is that a nation which hungers 
passionately for a stable peace seeks to attain it by crushing} 
the power of the enemy with whom it is at war, not by 
crushing the temper and system which see in the attainment 
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of economic and political power the goal and justification of 
public policy. Thus it was that in the twenty years preceding 
1789 what proved to be the sunset of the old world was con- 
eeived to be the dawning of the new, the herald of a day in 
which progress was to take place through the gradual ration- 
alizing of mankind under the guidance of enlightened rulers, 
and Absolutism, like the spear of Achilles, was to cure the evils 
which Absolutism had created. Thus it was in the sixteenth 
century that the abuse of power by the hierarchy was to be 
reformed by placing the Crown at its apex instead of the Bishop 
of Rome. Against those who go so far in their opposition to 
the established order as not merely to criticize its results, but 
to repudiate its assumptions, both reformers and conservatives 
instinctively combine, because so complete a scepticism is 
as fatal to the kind of innovation which appeals to the former 
as it is to the interests defended by the latter. If it was high 
treason to pretend that any “foreign prince, person, prelate, 
state, or potentate, spiritual or temporal, shall... .use, enjoy, 
or exercise any manner of power, jurisdiction. ...or privilege, 
spiritual or temporal,” within this realm of England, it was 
worse than treason, it was blasphemy, to hold that the religion 
of the individual was a matter for the individual to determine. 
All sensible men in eighteenth-century France were agreed that 
the practice of the monarchy and its officials was intolerable. 
But up to the eve of the Revolution all sensible men were 
agreed also in holding that the indispensable reforms must come 
from the monarchy itself; and government by the people, in 
so far as it was conceived as possible at all, was hardly more 
feared by the Conservatives whose privileges it menaced than 
by the Liberal philosophers and economists whose hopes of 
orderly reform it disturbed, and to whom it seemed to portend 
the arrest of all progress, the submerging of enlightenment 
beneath a welter of prejudices and interests. The power of an 
established system is shown, indeed, precisely in the manner 
in which it creates an atmosphere which imposes its colour upon 
the criticism directed against it, and binds its opponents to the 
principles of the system whose results they abhor. 

The power of a political, or religious, or economic system 
is shown precisely in this, that it creates assumptions 
and presuppositions which are so universal and so subtle 
that its critics themselves unconsciously accept them without 
criticism, which are taken for granted because, like the 
atmosphere, they are at once omnipresent and invisible. 
But it is precisely these assumptions which must be examined 
and attacked before any real changes, any progress not merely 
in detail but in substance, any advance from one type of social 
order to another and higher type, can be made. Outworks are 
easily captured. But they are worth little when captured, 
and often make the assailant, intent on one small sector, lose 
ground at another part of the line. The only force which really 
counts is a blow given from the heart at the heart. This has 
always been so in the great changes of the past. The Papal 
theory had hardly been formulated when there arose the steady 
obdurate grumble of Englishmen against the rapacity of 
foreigners, and in particular of Rome. But it was not till 
Luther attacked the whole idea of a mediatory priesthood that 
the heart of the system was struck and that it fell. Before 
the end of the seventeenth century Vauban had told Louis XIV. 
that the people of France were being ruined by taxation, and 
by 1750, when d’Argenson wrote his ‘Considérations,’ his 
analysis was a commonplace of all thoughtful men. But it 
was not till Rousseau formulated, or restated, the doctrine that 
governments are merely the untrustworthy agents of the 
governed that the ground was cut from under the feet of the 
monarchy, that it stood henceforward on its trial, and was to 
be judged by results, not as part of a divine order. 
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It is the illusion of all ages that they possess a civiliza- 
tion which may, perhaps, be altered in detail, but 
whose fudamental characteristics are eternal. And such 
considerations will seem remote and theoretical to those 
who are accustomed to think of changes in the structure 
and direction of society as belonging to a past so remote as to 
possess no more applicability to contemporary issues than 
the secular changes of geology have to practical mineralogy. 
They may agree that the economic order of the modern 
industrialized nations is unstable, in the sense that it is shaken 
by recurrent collisions of interest, and that an increasing 
number of those who depend upon it are in moral revolt against 
the conditions which it produces. They may admit that there 
is a problem whose solution is urgent. But they conceive it 
as consisting in a series of incidental maladjustments in a 
system which, as a whole, is the only system conceivable, and 
they suppose that these maladjustments can be prevented, 
or their reactions diminished, by expedients which leave 
unimpaired the general direction, tendency, and spirit of the 
social order of which they are a part. That is the attitude of 
the practical reformer. That, on the whole, is the attitude 
which is reflected in the vast literature which has been devoted 
to elucidating the morbid phenomena of the social system of 
civilized nations by inductive study based on the analogy of 
physical science, and which has as its note an attempt to find 
a series of particular remedies for particular evils, such as 
unemployment, casual labour, low wages, long hours, the 
exploitation of children, and overcrowding. The attitude is 
natural in all ages, for it is difficult, and at first sight it seems 
unprofitable, to divert attention from the particular facts in 
which practical evils are visibly embodied to the general facts 
whose connexion with practical effort can only be appreciated 
by an effort of thought. It is doubly natural in our own, 
because the practical triumphs of physical science have been 
achieved by the isolation of special problems, and by their 
intensive study in the light of accumulations of carefully verified 
facts. It seems obvious that the methods which have yielded 
such brilliant results in chemistry and biology should be equally 
successful when applied to the disorders of the body politic, and 
that the principles of political philosophy can be replaced by 
the generalizations of social science. 

Such an attitude is natural. But it is fallacious. It is 
fallacious not in what it states, but in what it omits. It ignores 
the fact that in any social system there are elements which 
stand to each other in the relation of premise to conclusion, and 
that to take for granted the general facts which are in the 
nature of premises isto exclude from consideration precisely those 
critical overruling presuppositions which are the determining 
conditions of the particular evils which it is desired to attack, 
and which cannot be attacked with any hope of success unless 
those presuppositions themselves are called in question. A 
man cannot control his actions unless he is master of his 
mind, and men cannot cope with consequences unless they have 
the courage, and will take the trouble, to scrutinize principles. 
Reformers desire to alter certain social results. And they 
cannot do so. They cannot do so, not because the results are 
unalterable, but because before they can be altered the re- 
formers must alter themselves ; because they fail to realize 
that these results are the outcome of assumptions which are 
held as implicitly, because as unconsciously, by reformers as 
by conservatives, and that, as long as these assumptions are 
sovereign, the results will remain ; or, if they disappear, will 
disappear only to reappear in another form, but with conse- 
quences no less disastrous. It is a commonplace, indeed, of 
social history that such progress as has been made by society 
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poverty ’’—if poverty were really the problem, there would be 
no problem at all—has been made by diverting attention from 
the defects or misfortunes of individuals to the industrial 
background against which they are revealed. No one now 
would ascribe unemployment to “ individual improvidence 
and vice,”’ as it was ascribed in 1834. No one now would say 
that the cause of low wages was the personal deficiencies of 
the worker. But the industrial background, on which the 
tendency now is to concentrate atterition, is not something 
ultimate and irreducible, subsisting by its own right, and 
carrying within itself the principle of its own existence. It is 
not merely an imposing organization of material instruments 
and of human beings. It is the expression of spirit. It is 
nourished by a faith. It draws its vitality from a philosophy. 
It is the expression of a certain temper, habit, and aspiration, 
which conceives that welfare is to be attained in this way rather 
than in another way, and organizes social institutions for its 
attainment not by the power of its machinery, but by the force 
of its ideas. A writer who has recently died, and who 
deserved more recognition than he attained, Mr. L. March 
Phillipps, has shown how the architecture of different nations 
and periods develops in obedience not merely to technical 
discoveries or zsthetic principles, but as an expression of a 
prevailing moral and social ideal, and is thus at once the result 
of institutions, and the best commentary upon them. The 
same truth holds good of the organization by which men supply 
their material needs. Modern industry, in all the pride of its 
technical perfection and Titanic mechanical power and elabor- 
ate social structure, is the visible embodiment of the modern 
spirit working upon material conditions and social institutions, 
and transforming them in accordance with its own conception 
of the life which is proper to man, as feudalism, the gild, and 
the Church were the embodiments of the spirit of the Middle 
Ages. Though, therefore, the mental attitude which regards 
the social problem as one of industrial organization is a step 
nearer reality than that which regards it as one of individual 
deficiencies or misfortunes, it must travel still further before 
it can unravel the source of the practical difficulties which are 
the stimulus to its inquiry. It is not enough to proceed from 
the individual to the industrial system of which he is a part. 
It is necessary to proceed from the organization of that system 
to the principles upon which it is based. 

If such a wider conspectus is necessary for the student 


! anxious to comprehend the problems which confront him, it 


is doubly necessary for the reformer who would find a practical 
solution for them. Principles cannot be opposed by expedi- 
encies, but only by principles. If, as is agreed by those who 
differ in all else, the economic system of the modern indus- 
trialized nations suffers from some grave disorder, men cannot 
remedy that disorder until they have first stepped outside the 
circle which the assumptions of that system have drawn about 
them, about their thoughts, and aspirations, and canons of 
judgment, as well as about their practical conduct. As long 
as they remain within it, they are tied to remedies which that 
system itself imposes, because they are remedies which have 
an affinity with its own nature, and are drawn from the same 
intellectual arsenal, and which, therefore, are not remedies 
at all. The specifics which they would offer are neutralized 
by the environment in which they are applied, or even aggravate 
the disease because they are infested with the germs whose 
ravages they are designed to cure. They can combat the 
malady only by draining the poisonous swamp which breeds 
it. They can cope with economic evils only by expelling the 
principles of which they are the inevitable, though unantici- 
pated, consequence. What it is necessary to arraign, therefore, 
is not the particular miseries which strike us in every street 
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in which we walk, and which cause us to wear our comfort as 
uneasily as the cloak of a conspirator pledged, in spite of himself, 
to profit by a plot of which he is ashamed. It is not even the 
organization of industry which is the first discovery of the 
eye which penetrates behind the suffering of individuals in 
the search for a synthesis. It is the philosophy, the faith, the 
outlook on human life and its place in the universe, which 
creates economic evils by creating the organization of which 
they are the result. The problem is not that of the poverty 
measured by statisticians. It is not even that of the industrial 
organization described by realistic economists. The problem 
is the principles of the social order which obtains in indus- 
trialized communities, and the moral title (if there is a moral 
title) by which it exists. It is to determine not how particular 
economic evils, such as unemployment, or sweating, or child 
labour, can be abolished or alleviated, but what place man’s 
economic activities should oceupy in his life regarded as a whole, 
what motives should stimulate them and what principles 
restrain, on what plane of importance they should be placed, 
how far they should be regarded as carrying their own creden- 
tials and moving by a momentum and laws of their own, and 
how far as amenable to criteria derived from quite other spheres 
of human activity. What is most necessary at the present 
moment is neither exposition of familiar evils, nor the busy 
activity of detailed reform, but a critique of assumptions and 
a statement of principles. For, though the truism is often 
forgotten, economic conduct is merely one branch of conduct 
as a whole, and we shall not get it right in direction and as- 
piration—right in detail, since we are all sinful, it can never be— 
until we cease to treat economic questions as a series of isolated 
problems to be solved by a technique, a science, of their own, 
and approach them in the light of general principles as to the 
nature of industrial society, the authority on which its ideals 
and standards repose, and the criteria by which its conduct is 
to be judged. We must, in short, proceed, not from the parts 
to the whole, but from the whole to the parts. 

We must proceed from the whole to the parts. It 
may be objected that to adopt such a procedure is to abandon 
the method of approaching problems of social organization 
which is the intellectual fashion of our age. The objec- 
tion is true. But universal and exclusive validity of 
that method is precisely one of those assumptions which 
most require to be questioned. The method of physical 
science is to proceed from the parts to the whole, and the 
enalogy of physical science has imposed itself upon political 
and economic inquiry, with results which are as disastrous in 
some directions as they are beneficial in others. They are 
beneficial when they induce men to submit their crude gener- 
alizations as to the tendencies of political or economic life to 
the test of adequately established facts. And such is man’s 
capacity for deceiving himself and being deceived by his 
fellows, that with that discipline no one, who does not wish 
to be at the mercy of any audacious quack, can dispense. The 
example of physical science has had, however, another conse- 
quence, which is more open to criticism. It has undoubtedly 
led men to suppose, either that by the accumulation of more 
and yet more precise and detailed information they could 
effect a transition from what is to what ought to be, and 
that the possession of knowledge of existing facts, if sufficiently 
accurate and comprehensive, would in itself enable them to 
dispense with principles of right ; or that no such principles 
of right existed, and that their place was adequately taken by 
scientific knowledge. No one who is familiar with the trend of 
political and economic thought in the twenty years preceding 
the War would deny that such a tendency was powerfully 
operative init. The present writer would be the last to deny that 
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the work of the scientific spirit in that field had yielded valuable 
results in the shape of extended and classified information which 
would not have been forthcoming without it. What it is neces- 
sary to emphasize is a point so simple that it would be 
hardly worth mentioning, were it not constantly overlooked 
in current political speech and writing. It is that no accumula- 
tion of facts, no inductive study of politics or industry, can 
take the place of a firm grasp of principles of right, and that 
no principles are discovered and appraised by a method quite 
different from that pursued by physical science in reaching 
its generalizations; to put it concretely, that though an 
engineer can say how a bridge must be built if it is to carry a 
given load, he cannot say, in virtue of his scientific knowledge 
as an engineer, whether the bridge ought to be built or not. 
If this is so, then, while there is a sphere for scientific methods 
in the study of politics and economies, that sphere is much 
smaller, and the importance of those methods is much less, 
than the exclusive concentration upon them, which is the 
trend of most recent political thought, would seem to imply. 
Their sphere is the accumulation and classification of facts, 
and they are most successful when they are most rigidly 
specialized. They cannot, by themselves, make clear the prin- 
ciples upon which a society or a state is based, for such 
principles, though matters of fact, do not lend themselves to 
enumeration and classification. They must be grasped, if grasped 
at all, by insight and imagination. Still lesscan scientific methods 
establish the principles upon which a society ought to be based ; 
for such principles are not questions of fact at all, but ques- 
tions of right. Sociological or economic science can at best only 
tell us how to apply to the intractable matter of everyday life 
principles whose validity we have come to recognize upon quite 
other grounds. Now the main social difficulties of the present 
industrial civilization do not arise because men do not know 
how to apply such principles, any more than international 
difficulties arise because they do not know what technical 
procedure to adopt in order to settle their disputes without 
recourse to arms. They arise because men do not really want 
to apply them. And the reason why they do not want to apply 
them consists very largely in the fact that they are not clear 
as to their nature, and therefore do not derive from them the 
moral stimulus and compulsion which, if clearly apprehended, 
those principles would exercise. 

Our first need, then, is to be candid with ourselves in 
stating the principles upon which the existing order reposes, 
in order that we may see how far they are adequate, and, if they 
are inadequate, in what precisely their inadequacy consists. 
Every intellectual system, however sceptical in tendency and 
result, reposes ultimately upon an act of faith—the faith that, 
by the methods which it employs, truth, or at least as much 
truth as can be ascertained, is ascertainable. Similarly every 
social and political order reposes on an act or condition of faith, 
which is not itself susceptible of proof, but which supplies the 
criteria by which the particular parts of it, and proposals to 
alter them, are tried, accepted, or rejected. That faith is the 
belief, either overtly stated or implied by assent, that the 
order in question is worthy of maintenance. It may, of 
course, be much more than this. It may be an intense con- 
viction that the existing order is the will of God. But it can 
hardly be less, for against a general belief not only that it has, 
like every civilization, a seamy side, but that it is not worth the 
effort of maintaining, no order can stand. However much 
it is enshrined in custom and protected by tradition, it must 
be able, in the last resort, to present a title to exist which is 
good. That title is tried by the judgment of men, and is ia 
time accepted or rejected. And this judgment—though its 
predominant interest and bias varies from time to time, 
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emphasizing now religion and now material convenience, at 
one time insisting that personal freedom is the most important 
element in life, at another religious unity, at another security 
for property and public order—reflects the moral unity of man, 
and is not permanently satisfied by any order which overlooks 
essential facts of his nature, however convenient or agreeable 
it may be to other parts. Any society must, therefore, show 
not merely that it makes a special appeal to this side or that of 
human nature, but that it contains within itself the capacity, 
at least, of satisfying the true nature of man as a whole. Or, 
rather, it must show that it can satisfy what the course of 
history, of national struggles and achievements, ideals and 
disappointments, indicates to be the true nature of men in 
any given community. Ina survey which aimed at embracing 
the whole world, such a qualification would be of importance, 
for the aberrations arising from the conception of an 
abstract and generalized humanity are notorious. But 
when our attention is confined to Western Europe and 
America, still more when it is confined to any given nation, it 
is possible to draw from their history a conception of human 
nature in that society which may fairly be regarded as a 
standard with which its institutions must, if they are per- 
manently to satisfy it, comply. For a few generations, even 
for one or two centuries, the balance may swing this way or 
that. Certain sides of men’s nature may appear to be per- 
manently in abeyance. It may seem that certain appetites 
which earlier experience made appear essential can be sup- 
pressed and do not require satisfaction. But if these appetites 
and characteristics are of the essence of human nature, though 
temporarily suppressed they do not disappear. During the 
period of their suppression their dim gropings create a restless- 
ness which betrays itself in literature, in art, and in daily life ; 
and sooner or later they reappear, and require that institutions 
should be modified in accordance with their demands. That 
is why history is not a continuous and predictable evolution 
in each generation of the tendencies predominant in its pre- 
decessor, but a mystery in which there arise at intervals 
forces which appear to have no analogy in the immediate past. 
That is why progress, if it takes place, occurs not by 
the orderly arithmetical accumulation of increments, but by a 
step from one order into another, a step which conveys the 
impression of the personal, miraculous, and spontaneous, as 
against the rule of an impersonal and mechanical necessity. 
Any order of society, then, reposes on an act of faith—the 
faith that it satisfies, or is capable of satisfying, the soul of man. 
It is not enough that its institutions should satisfy certain sides 
of it to a very high degree, and neglect others altogether. Itis 
not enough that they should offer an efficient administration, if 
they deprive men of any kind of political liberty. It is not 
enough that they should offer political liberty, if they provide 
no security for life and property. In particular, a society cannot 
stand on productive efficiency, which is the fetish of the modern 
world, if, in its pursuit of efficiency, it constructs its organiza- 
tion without reference to any principles of right, and is, there- 
fore, in perpetual contradiction with the demand for social justice 
and liberty. It must make an effort, at least, to satisfy all the 
essential parts, even though such a comprehensive effort involves 
a less complete and specialized development of this part or of 
that. If it does this ina supreme degree, if it nourishes several 
activities without starving or suppressing one instinct for the 
sake of others, it presents the combination of creative energy 
with contentment, of gaiety with reverence, of a sense of human 
dignity with that of the mystery of man’s fate, which we seem 
to recognize in the culminating periods of the world’s history, 
and for which the long intervening slopes seem, by a kind of 
historical illusion, to be a preparation. In so far as it con- 
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spicuously fails to do this, in so far as men are conscious that: 
certain fundamental needs of human nature are starved or 
suppressed, they suffer from chronic dissatisfaction, restless- 
ness, and bitterness of spirit. They may possess the material 
conditions of contentment. But they are not contented, 
because no material conditions are capable of contenting them, 
because no external apparatus can “‘ minister to a mind dis- 
eased.”’ And those material conditions themselves become 
a source of dissension and injustice, begause the mind cannot 
impress upon things a quality of harmony and justice which 
it does not itself, in principle, possess. The inadequacy of its 
ideals is reflected in the society created by them, and all its 
efforts to improve its social environment are ineffective. They 
are ineffective because it cannot improve its environment until 
it has first of all altered itself. 

It cannot change its environment till it has changed its: 
philosophy. And therefore, in such cireumstances, the wise 
attitude is that of ahumble scepticism. It is not to strive busily 
for detailed social readjustments in this direction orinthat. It 
is to inquire into the principles upon which the existing order 
reposes, with a view to discovering what exactly they are, and 
why they are inadequate. That is the wise attitude, because 
it strikes back to the source instead of being wasted on guerrilla. 
warfare with consequences. But it is not the attitude which, 
when they are restless or disillusioned, men instinctively adopt. 
They do not understand the causes of their discontent, and 
therefore they seek for remedies in a direction in which no 
remedy can be found. When their suffering is acute and 
continuous, their natural tendency is to try to appease it by 
means with which they are already familiar, and which are- 
most ready to their hand because they are most akin to the 
civilization in which they live. They seek theic stimulus in a. 
deeper draft of the spirit which has enfeebled them. They 
try, in short, to intensify or disseminate more widely the 
characteristic qualities of their established order and prevalent 
activities, under the impression that what will satisfy them 
is not a new object, but greater energy and persistence in. 
pursuing the old object—not a new system, but a more thorough 
application and diffusion of the system to which they are 
accustomed. If they belong to a small cultured society, they 
seek to escape from the limitations of its exclusiveness by 
elaborating culture till it becomes a kind of frenzy. If the 
main current of their age and class is a strong personal religion, 
they are apt to pursue it through mazes of introspection till 
it becomes a sour melancholia. Impressed by the achievements. 
of a powerful state, yet conscious of dissatisfaction, they make 
the State into an idol. Terrified by the achievements of an 
immoral militarism, they hasten. to avert the menace by 
militarizing themselves. And if the energy of their age and 
country is devoted mainly to the organization of economic 
power with a view to the acquisition of material welfare, it 
is material welfare, it is the so-called science of economics, 
which supplies the terms in which the whole problem of sociz! 
life and conduct is interpreted, even by those who suffer most 
from the dominance of economic standards. 

It is the omnipotence of such standards which is the burden 
of modern industrial civilization. It has not only created that 
civilization, with its obvious economic evils; it has also create 
the illusion that those evils are mainly economic, and that 
illusion is one of the reasons why they continue to evade or- 
to resist attack. It has paralysed reformers, not by crushing: 
them in the field, but by imposing upon them its own strategy, 
and thus restricting them to the methods of warfare which it 
can most easily meet, or which it can afford to disregard, 
because they are so ineffective. Men who reflect at all are 
impressed by the glaring defects of the existing economic 
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system, of which the most obvious external symptoms are 
excessive poverty and excessive riches. Riches and poverty 
are the subject-matter of economic science. Therefore they 
conclude that what is wrong with the world is its economic 
condition, and plunge into a maze of projects and statistics 
showing how the effects of the economic system can be remedied, 
while that system itself, with its dominant motives, and 
standards, and criteria of success, can be left intact. But no 
effect is detachable from its cause in the way in which they seem 
to imagine. It is logically inherent in it. It is part of it. 
There is a sense in which it is it. And it is not pessible to 
rout economic disorders with economic arguments or economic 
reforms, because the tyranny of economic standards is itself 
the grand original cause of economic disorders. To meet the 
champion of the existing order merely on the plane of economics, 
to admit the rightness of his assumptions and to quarrel only 
with their application, to accept the system and to higgle over 
the details, is to incur defeat before the battle has begun. It 
is to save the conqueror the trouble of fastening chains upon 
one, by hastening to fasten them upon oneself. 

That, of course, is what every established order desires 
that its critics shall do, because it is the secret of its strength. 
Its obscure, yet sensitive, instinct tells it that if the case is 
stated in its own terms, if its assumptions and presuppositions 
are accepted, if the critic submits in advance to the canons which 
it imposes, he may attack details, but he will not trench on 
fundamentals, and that, if he stumbles upon them, he will be 
overwhelmed by the arguments which he has himself invoked, 
because only a faith can overcome a faith, and the world is 
too heavy to be tilted even a little by any movement which 
has not planted its own feet upon an absolute. Thus “ The 
Great Boyg conquers, but never fights,’ and sooner or later 
Peer Gynt must take his feelings to the button-moulder to be 
melted down and turned into principles. Till he does that, the 
very arguments which he uses to attack the results of the 
economic system, if, as is usual, they are mainly economic, 
will strengthen the assumption that economic expediency is 
the final criterion, which is precisely the assumption that makes 
the system impregnable. Destroy that, and the whole social 
order, if it cannot (as is possible) make good its title on other 
grounds, may swing slowly round into a new orientation. 
Admit that, and however fiercely you may denounce its effects, 
the monster derives strength from your admission, and will 
smile at, or even applaud, the denunciations. For it has 
heard the outery against economic misery, and scientific projects 
of economic reform, since men sweated beneath the Pyramids, 
or cursed the usurer in the olive-groves of Attica. And in its 
old and very cunning heart it knows that its hide is stout enough 
to resist any armament avhich its entrails were tough enough 
to produce. One thing it dreads, and one alone : the discovery 
or rediscovery of a rival philosophy of life, of a religion. It 
dreads it so much that it conceals, as far as it can, the principles 
which are the heart of its own vast organism, the sensitive 
centre of its vitality. And its critics, through ignorance, or 
timidity, or merely because we are all the creatures of the 
system and are too inured to its atmosphere to be conscious of 
it, often acquiesce in the concealment. Our acquiescence ties 
our hands when we would deal with the visible evils of which 
we are acutely conscious. For if the problems of modern in- 
dustrial civilization are to be brought to an issue, that cannot 
be achieved merely by suggesting particular remedies for 
particular evils, though that task is useful, and, indeed, indis- 
pensable. It must be done by examining the principles and 
presuppositions of the existing order in the light of what we 
know of human nature and of history. The conclusions (if 
any !) reached by such a method will naturally not be suscep- 
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tible of proof. Unfortunately, the importance of propositions 
is not always in proportion to the facility with which they can 
be established. 


The Nature of “ Shell Shock.” 


A Frencs doctor has said, “Il n’y apas de maladies; il n’y a 
que des malades.’”’ Whatever may be the general validity of 
this statement, it is undoubtedly true of the nerve-stricken 
soldier. Every case is a case by itself, and as such it must be 
considered by any one, be he layman or doctor, who is interested 
in its nature and treatment. For the troubles displayed in the 
many disorders classed under the official title “‘ Shell Shock ” 
are extraordinarily numerous and different, and their removal 
necessitates a similarly varied repertory of “‘ opening moves ” 
on the part of the physician. 

The term “ shell shock ” has been applied to a group of 
affections many of which cannot strictly be designated as 
** shock,” and into the causation of which the effect of shell 
explosion is merely one of many exciting factors. This name, 
however, has now come to possess a significance, more or less 
definite, in official documents and in eurrent conversation. 
It is for this reason that it is used here, rather than the more 
satisfactory, but less widely employed term ‘“ war strain.” 
The reader will therefore understand that whenever “ shell 
shock ’”’ appears in this article, it is to be understood as a 
popular but inadequate title for all those mental effects of 
war experience which are sufficient to incapacitate a man from 
the performance of his military duties. The term is vague ; 
perhaps its use includes too much, but this is not altogether 
a disadvantage. For never in the history of mankind have 
the stresses and straias laid wpon body and mind been so great 
or sO numerous as in the present War. We may therefore 
expect to find many cases which present not a single disease, 
not a mixture, but a chemical compound of diseases, so to 
speak. In civil life the case of nervous breakdown is usually 
uncomplicated by any gross physical injury. We are scarcely 
likely, for example, to meet it entangled with gas poisoning 
and a bullet wound. Yet such combinations as these—or 
worse—are to be found in the hospitals every day. 

As we have said, every instance of “‘ shell shock ”’ is a case 
by itself. It is with this fact in mind that the military 
authorities have instituted special hospitals in which detailed 
attention may be given to mental disorders. In these institu- 
tions the patient may have private interviews with his medical 
officer, and the history of the trouble can be unravelled in 
conversation. It is only in this way that any scientific insight 
into a ease of mental disorder can be obtained. 

It is now possible to attempt a brief sketch of the typical 
conditions which give rise to “shell shock.” For various 
reasons, which the reader will easily supply, we choose to 
present a composite picture of the history of such a case. We 
must first try to conceive the experiences of the soldier before 
the occurrence of the knock-out blow, so far as they bear on 
his present condition. Let us suppose that his period of 
training has made him physically and mentally fitter than he 
has ever been before, that he enters the trenches in first-class 
condition. The duration of his stay there, provided that he 
is not wounded or attacked by any bodily illness, will depend, 
from that time forward, upon the nature, duration, intensity, 
and frequency of the emotion-exciting causes, and upon 
himself. By that all-inclusive word “* himself’ we mean to 
signify chiefly his temperament, disposition, and character. 
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It must be remembered that one of the greatest sources 
of breakdown in such circumstances fs intense and frequently 
repeated emotion.* By this, is meant not only the 
experiences of fear or of sympathy with suffering comrades— 
in short, those conditions the manifestations of which might 
cause @ man in the trenches to be spoken of as “‘ emotional—” 
but also other mental states associated with general excitement, 
anxiety, remorse for major or minor errors, anger, elation, 
depression, and that complex but very real state, the fear of 
being afraid. 

The soldier may be subjected to intense emotional stimuli 
of this kind for days or weeks without relief. And whereas 
to the mental sufferer in civil life sleep often is vouchsafed, 
setting him on his feet to continue the struggle, more or less 
effectively, next day, to the soldier sleep may be impossible, 
not necessarily because of his excited mental state, but simply 
from the lack of opportunity or from the disturbances going 
on about him. In course of time this loss of sleep from 
external causes may easily set up bodily and mental excita- 
bility, which in its turn acts as a further cause of insomnia. 
The usual mental conditions associated with loss of sleep then 
rapidly supervene: pains, unpleasant organic sensations, 
hyperesthesia, irritability, emotional instability, inability to 
fix the attention successfully upon important matters for any 
length of time, loss of the power of inhibition and self-control. 

These symptoms, troublesome enough in civil life, become 
positively dangerous to the man in the trenches, especially if 
he be in a position of responsibility. In that case his standing 
as officer or N.C.O. merely adds to his mental distress. Bodily 
hardship such as exposure to cold and wet, hunger, and irrita- 
tion from vermin obviously aggravate the disorders we have 
described. 

We must not suppose, however, that the man who is 
experiencing some or all of these mental and bodily conditions 
is at this time necessarily displaying any obvious outward 
signs of his trouble. There may be no tremor, no twitchings, 
no loss of control of the facial or vocal muscles which would 
indicate his state even to his neighbours. He may, for a long 
time, “‘ consume his own smoke.”’ And, during this process, he 
may appear to his comrades to be steadier and more con- 
temptuous of danger than before. If an officer he may even 
force himself to court danger, in order to encourage his men. 

Other emotional states, however, besides fear, arise and 
require suppression. The tendency to feel sympathetic pain 
or distress at harrowing sights and sounds, disgust or nausea 
at the happenings in the trenches, the “jumpy ”’ tension in 
face of unknown dangers such as mines—all these, like fear, 
are or have been biologically useful under natural conditions, 
and, like it, are deeply and innately rooted in man. But the 
unnatural conditions of modern warfare make it necessary 
that they shall be held in check for extraordinarily long periods 
of time. 

The soldier is thus attacked from within and without. 
The noise of the bursting shells, the excited periods of waiting 
when the premonitory sounds of approaching missiles are 
heard, the inability to help those injured in his vicinity, all 
assail him, while at the same time he may be fighting desper- 
ately with himself. Finally, he may collapse when a shell 
bursts near him, though he may not have been injured 
by actual contact with particles of the bursting shell, earth 
thrown up by its impact, or gases emanating from its 





* Cf. the statements of two experienced French neurologists, Déjerine 
and Gauckler (written before the War) : ‘‘ Overwork and fatigue are no more 
& cause of neurasthenia than they are of tuberculosis. Without emotion 
there are no psychoneuroses.””-—‘ The Psychoneuroses and their Treatment 
by Psychotherapy,’ Jelliffe’s translation, 1018, p. 
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explosion. He may or may not be rendered unconscious at 
the time he is removed from the trenches with loss of con- 
sciousness or in a dazed or delirious condition, with twitchings, 
trembling, or absence of motor power. Upon recovery of 
consciousness, which may take place after periods varying 
between a few minutes and a few weeks, the immediate dis- 
orders of sensation, emotion, intellect, and movement are often 
very severe. But one of the most cheering aspects of work 
amongst this type of case has been the rapidity with which 
men who have presented quite alarming symptoms have 
subsequently recovered. 

It may seem almost unnecessary to enumerate the bizarre 
phenomena which constitute the immediate results of “‘ shell 
shock,” for our newspapers have naturally seized upon such 
unusual details and have made the most of their opportunities 
in this direction. The most obvious disorders are undoubtedly 
the disturbances of sensation and movement. A soldier may 
be struck blind, deaf, or dumb by a bursting shell; in rare 
cases he may exhibit all three disorders simultaneously or 
even successively. It should be added that, after a short 
space of time, these troubles often vanish as suddenly or 
dramatically as they appeared. Usually this occurs under 
the influence of a violent emotion, produced accidentally or 
purposely. 

The muscular system may be affected in an equally striking 
manner. Contractures often occur in which a man’s fist may 
be immovably clenched for months ; or his back may be bent 
almost at right angles to his lower limbs, there being in neither 
case any bodily change discoverable by the neurologist which 
can account for such a condition. These contractures, though 
curable, often prove very obstinate, and at present their 
nature remains somewhat of a mystery. Other distressing 
and long-continued disturbances take the form of muscular 
twitchings and tremors or loss of power in the limbs. 

Not every “ nerve case,”’ however, presents such striking 
and objective signs as those which we have just been describing. 
The subjective disturbances, which are apt to go undiscovered 
in a cursory examination of the patient, are frequently of 
even a more serious kind,* and present in thousands of 
patients who, to the casual observer, may exhibit no more signs 
of abnormality than a slight tremor, stammer, or a depressed 
or excited expression. These afflictions—loss of memory, 
insomnia, terrifying dreams, pains, emotional instability, 
diminution of self-confidence and self-control, attacks of uncon- 
sciousness or of changed consciousness, sometimes accompanied 
by convulsive attacks resembling those which characterize 
epileptic fits), incapacity to understand any but the simplest 
matters, obsessive thoughts, usually of the gloomiest and most 
painful kind, even in some cases hallucinations and incipient 
delusions—make life for some of their victims a veritable hell. 
Such patients, having recovered from sensory or motor dis- 
turbances, may possess any or all of these subjective troubles 
as a residuum from the original “‘ shock-complex”’; they may 
suffer from them as a complication of the discomfort attending 
upon a wound or an illness, or, on the other hand, they may 
have no overt bodily disorder : their malady then being usually 
given the simple, vague, but all-inclusive name “ neurasthenia.”’ 

Up to this point we have discussed the various disorders 
subsumed under the term “ shell shock ”’ in what may be termed 
its initial and middle stages. In the middle stage the patient, 
having recovered from the severe and acute symptoms con- 
stituting the former phase, is left with a motley residuum of 
troubles, the chief of which we have enumerated. In distin- 


* This fact is in danger of being overlooked by members of the public 
whose knowledge of shock is obtained from the newspaper reports. 
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guishing between this middle stage and that which follows it, 
we may perhaps ask the reader to assist us by recalling the 
difference between a mechanical mixture and a chemical 
compound. In the former the materials composing the 
complex still exist in the mixture in their own nature, being 
unaffected by the proximity of other substances, as, for ex- 
ample, when sugar is mixed with sand. In the compound, on 
the other hand, chemical action and reaction occur between 
the components, so that not one of the substances is immediately 
recognizable in the complex, as, for example, when carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen combine to form alcohol, which 
resembles none of them. 

Now, it would be distorting the facts of mind to suggest 
that, while the third stage of shell shock is a compound (as it 
undoubtedly is), the middle stage is a mixture. For the very 
essence of mind is its compound nature. But what we wish to 
point out is that in this middle stage the abnormalities have 
had very little time to react upon each other, with the result 
that there is some resemblance to a state of mixture, the 
phenomena existing temporarily side by side, so to speak. 
In this stage a patient may be troubled simultaneously by 
several unusual mental occurrences, such as terrifying dreams 
during very light sleep, loss of memory for certain periods of 
his past, and inability to understand or to carry out complex 
orders. For a short time, in his “ bowled-over ” state, he 
may be worried by the separate attacks, at different periods of 
the day, of these various troubles, and he may be too over- 
whelmed to try to understand or to attempt to see relations 
between them. This state of mind, in which the patient is 
still his old self, though a somewhat overturned self, resembles 
the mechanical mixture in our illustration. 

As has been pointed out, however, the state of “‘ mechanical 
mixture ’’ is utterly alien to the normal mind, which tends 
rapidly to interpret in the light of its own experience, and to 
integrate as far as possible, its events, however incongruous 
they may be. The mind cannot allow, for any length of time, 
& new experience to remain strange or undigested. It must 
gather in and assimilate that event to the systematized com- 
plex which we call its own past experience. Faced by the 
existence of a number of unusual mental phenomena, the 
patient will inevitably succeed in time in inventing for himself 
explanations of their co-existence. This rationalization, as it 
is called, is a perfectly normal process which is constantly 
going on in every individual, yet it plays a great part in com- 
plicating the mental disorders of the middle stage, thereby 
intensifying the patient’s ultimate distress. For instance, 
he may not be more than temporarily disturbed by the unusual 
subjective experiences we have mentioned if they assail him 
separately. But, given time, he will soon begin to connect 
their appearances, and will argue to himself that these pheno- 
mena can have only one meaning : that he is mad, or rapidly 
becoming so. And in this completely erroneous procedure he 
will be aided and abetted, not only by his own ignorance of the 
relation of mental normality to abnormality, but also by the 
general tendency of the uneducated to class everything unusual 
in the mental sphere as “ mad.’ Once he is convinced that 
he is in this state, he may easily lose all hope of getting better, 
thereby increasing enormously the gravity of his case. Com- 
pletely illogical, but to him entirely satisfactory, explanations 
of his condition will then increase. The longer he is left alone 
to “cheer up,” the longer he broods over h's troubles in 
isolation, the longer he is allowed to build theories upon his 
inadequate and inaccurate data, the more intimately and 
continuously connected with his life will the abnormalities 
become. They may come to be so integrated with each other 
that his very personality becomes tinged. Then he is no longer 
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a person battling now with this, now with that enemy, but one 
who has made terms—and those often disastrous ones—with his 
closely allied foes. An attempt to cure at this stage will then 
necessitate the analysis of a highly complex compound, while 
in the early and middle stages merely the attack upon separated 
elements is necessary. 

In other words, if a patient comes into the hands of a 
physician before the processes of rationalization and systematiza- 
tion have become established, the medical officer should be 
able to meet his difficulties, and help him correctly to interpret 
his unusual experiences by investigating their history and 
explaining to him their origin and nature. A short and very 
simple explanation of some elementary facts of psychology, 
leading up to an intellectual, emotional, and volitional re- 
education, is often sufficient to bring about an immense change 
in the man’s condition, which leads to his curing himself. And 
this is the ideal method of cure 

It may seem that an inordinate amount of space has been 
devoted to the demonstration of a simple truth, viz., that 
mental, like bodily, disorder should be treated early, or 
complications may ensue. But there are reasons for giving so 
much prominence to this aspect of the subject. The chief is 
that in our own country mental disorder is seldom treated in 
its early stages. Nearly all our elaborate public machinery 
for dealing with this distressing form of illness is devised, and 
in practice is available, for only the advanced cases. This 
war has shown clearly what, of course, was already known 
before to many doctors, but was never adequately appreciated 
by the general public, viz., not only that a case of advaneed 
mental disorder may pass through various milder stages on its 
way, but that if intercepted at these earlier stages it may 
frequently be cured with ease. 

Another point which should be emphasized is this : 
** shell shock ” contains no new symptoms or disorders. Every 
one was known beforehand in civil life. If by any stretch of 
the imagination we could speak of a specific variety of diseas 
called “ shell shock,”’ it would be new only in its unusually 
great number of ingredients. And the most gratifying truth 
of all is that even this hydra-headed monster, if caught young, 
can be destroyed. 

There is an important corollary to the statement that 
* shell shock ” contains no new entities. The medical lessons 
taught by the War must not be forgotten when peace comes. 
The civilian should be offered the facilities for cure which have 
proved such a blessing to the nerve-stricken soldier. 


Short Story. 
‘The Mothers.’ 


** THERE’s times I do be thinkin’,” said old Pat Duke, pressing 
the tobacco down firmly into his dirty old clay pipe, “ that 
thon War in France be’s the most tar’ble we seen yet.” 

Robert Conlan, leaning over the gate, gazed vacantly 
into space. 

** Aye, surely,” he said. 

“‘T mind the time iv th’ African War there wasn’t all 
this bloodshed and wickedness,” said Pat; “an’ forbye, 
we thought those days it was a tar’ble War.” 

** We did that,” said Robert, the most laconic of Ulster- 
men. 

Old Pat puffed away hard for a minute or two. Leaning 
back, he crossed his legs and looked out over the fields to the 
distant hills. 
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‘“‘T thought to meself,’”’ he said, “when th’ African War 
was goin’ on ’twould be the last war I’d iver see. Sixty year 
old I was when the ould Queen died, an’ sure I niver thought 
til see another.” 

Robert Conlan shook his head with an air of wisdom. 

‘Sure, I niver trusted them Jarmins,”’ he said, “ they 
had too much conceit iv themselves altogether, so they had. 
Cockin’ themselves up....”’ 

Pat’s eyes were fixed on a little white cottage far away 
on the hillside. It looked no more than a little white dot 
shining in the afternoon sunshine—a little mountain place, 
perched on a ledge of hard, stony soil, lonely and remote. 

“‘Quare folk, weemen,”’ he said, pointing with his pipe 
in the direction of the distant hills ; “I niver rightly under- 
stood them, an’ I don’t expect iver til do it now. It takes 
some doin’....Ye see thon wee house cocked up over there 
its lone ? ” 

“Ye mean the wee place Mary Devlin lives? Aye,” 
responded Robert, casting an eye in that direction. 

‘Tt was her I was thinkin’ of afore ye come up,” said 
Pat. ‘‘I doubt maybe you'll disremember, but at the time 
iv th’ African War I mind Michael Devlin a brave wee lump 
iva boy. An’ Mary that set on him! Begob! there wasn’t 
a child in the world to touch wee Michael, accordin’ til her.” 

“Mary Devlin must ha’ been a quare pretty girl in those 
days,” said Robert reflectively ; “ she has the remains iv good 
looks about her still.” 

“T’m tellin’ ye, she was the loveliest girl iver ye seen,” 
said old Pat impressively, “‘ an’ a swate, good girl, too. I 
knew her long afore she was married til John Devlin. He 
tuk the pretty lightsomeness out iv her wid his evil, drunken 
ways, so he did. He was easy led ; I mind him well; many’s 
the time I’ve helped him home from the fair at Drumsill— 
for herself and me lived over near to Drumsill in those days. 
An’ who d’ye suppose led him on til the drink, bad cess til 
him? That rogue William Laverty, as was twice his age 
and should ha’ knowed better. Mind ye, William Laverty 
was a fine, upstandin’ man, an’ he had a way wid the weemen, 
but he was an ould divil when the drink was on him.” 

“Aye, I mind William Laverty,” said Robert, “ an’ 
I mind Mrs. Laverty too, though I haven’t seen her this many 
aday. They said she had a tongue like a cross-cut saw.” 

“Aye, Margaret Laverty was a crool hard woman,” 
said Pat. Then he looked puzzled. “It’s that as makes 
it so quare an’ all. They’re odd kittle-cattle, weemen.” 

“It was William Laverty was murdered on the canal 
toad, wasn’t it ? ’’ said Robert. 

“ Aye, that’s what I’m after tellin’ ye,” said Pat, “ an’ 
none the better for all Margaret’s tongue-lashings, for he 
died a drunkard’s death at th’ end. Sure, it was a disgraceful 
affair altogether.”’ 

“Was it John Devlin kilt him?” asked Robert. “It 
was that I heard, anyway.” 

“Och, it was no single one did it,” said Pat; “in a row 
like thon iverybody’s to blame more or less. But anyway, 
Margaret Laverty she fixed on John Devlin, because him 
and William were great with other, an’ she went straight 
to the wee house yonder an’ made such a to-do that in th’ 
end John be’d to go off to America and lave Mary an’ the 
wee boy behind. An’ he died there afore long. Och, it was 
Margaret Laverty was bitter in those days, and she’s bitter 
still—more bitter, be all accounts. Still an’ all, she’s had 
a dale iv trouble, the creature. It was just that time when 
th’ African War broke out, an’ young William be’d to join 
the Royal Fusiliers an’ off wid him. You mind young William 
Laverty ? Margaret had six or seven childer, but they all 
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died on her, the creature, only William, an’ he no great shakes. 
Still an’ all she was fond iv him in her way. Weemen’s 
strange quare things....”’ 

** An’ William was kilt at the War,” put in Robert. 

*“* Aye, kilt he was along of many another Ulster boy,” 
said Pat slowly. “I mind the day the news come. It was 
in the summer, an’ they were out cuttin’ the hay in White’s 
meadow. I was in havin’ a wee drop iv tay, when Mary 
Devlin, wid the wee boy in her arms, put her head over the 
half-door. 

“* Och,’ says she, ‘open the dure, Mrs. Duke, if ye 
please, for I’ve something to tell ye,’ says she. ‘ Young 
William Laverty’s kilt; I’m just after hearin’ it. It’s in 
the paper the day, an’ they say Mrs. Laverty’s clean out iv 
her wits. An’ och, Mrs. Duke,’ says she, ‘to think if the 
War had come maybe twenty year later it might ha’ been 
my wee Michael! That’s what I do be thinkin’. It might 

ha’ been my wee Michael, God help us!’ An’ sure, the 
creature was all unnerved-like, for she sat down in a chair 
and began to cry. 

*“** Sure, it’s a tar’ble War, Mary,’ says I, ‘ but don’t 
fret yourself ; there’ll niver be another in our lifetime, nor 
in the childer’s lifetime, neither.’ An’ after a bit, when she’d 
@ wee sup iv tay taken, she got better. But still she held 
the wee boy close til her and kept on kissin’ him the way 
he began til ery. 

““*She’s had many a hard word for me, has Margaret 
Laverty,’ says she, ‘but sure, William was her only child, 
same as Michael’s mine. An’ if I cud, I’d say-a kind word 
til her, forbye.’ For she was always that good and Christian- 
like. 

“But I’m tellin’ ye, none dursn’t spake til Margaret 
Laverty those days, for the very look in her face would make 
you feel like a dog wid his tail between his legs. An’ it wasn’t 
so long after that she met Mary an’ the wee boy one day in 
the road. 

““* Aye, Mary Devlin,’ she says, ‘crow over your boy, 
an’ him the son iv a murderer! Crow over him! You’ve 
got him safe an’ sound, while mine lies far away in a grave 
unbeknownst til the mother that bore him—a strange grave 
in a foreign land. My boy that niver did harm to anyone, 
an’ your’n a murderer’s son,’ says she. ‘ But mark my words, 
Mary Devlin,’ says she, liftin’ her long, bony arms, ‘ if there’s 
a just God in Heaven,’ says she, ‘He won’t take away my 
son, an’ leave the like iv you wid your’n. Aye, clutch him 
tight while ye may, Mary Devlin, for there’s a day comin’, 
sure as I stand here, when the child of him as murdered my 
husband shall be torn from his mother’s arms !’” 

“Glory be!” exclaimed Robert, taking his foot off the 
gate and staring blankly at the speaker. 

“‘ Aye, it was them very words she used,” said Pat, 
“them very words. Sure, weemen says quare things at 
times. They’ll say things til other a man wouldn’t dare say 
til his worst inemy. Anyway, there’s the way it was; an’ 
by’n-bye Margaret she moved down intil Drumsill an’ has 
lived God knows how iver since. It’s a tumble-down place 
she lives in, I’m tould, an’ a lone Godforsaken woman she’s 
been, for ivery man, woman, an’ child dreads an’ fears the 
sound iv her tongue, an’ she that bitter. Sometimes when 
I’ve been intil Drumsill I’ve seen her walkin’ down the street 
all in rags an’ tatters, wid a brow as black as thunder an’ 
thon fiery eyes iv her’n blazin’ as if the divil sat inunder 
them, the way you’d have dreaded the tongue-lashin’ she 

might give ye. 

** An’ now I'll be tellin’ ye about Michael. We've all 
known Michael Devlin this many a year. I doubt there 
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wasn’t a better-liked boy in all the country round. There 
was a bit iv the divil in him, but he was a brave lad, an’ a 
credit til his mother.” 

“* Aye, ye wouldn’t meet the one wud have a hard word 
til say agin Michael Devlin,’’ agreed Robert. 

“There wasn’t an ounce iv fear or cowardice in the boy,” 
said old Pat, speaking as proudly as if Michael had been his 
own son; “ ye cud see that be the way he’d look you straight 
in the face. An’ it was the brave merry blue eyes he had.... 

““When the War broke out, it was the King’s uniform 
first thing, and away he went, kissin’ his mother an’ biddin’ 
farewell til his friends. He spent a long evenin’ in our house 
a day or two before he went. Aye, an’ I’ve heard tell there 
was a wee girl over in Drumsill....” 

“Tt seems strange, now, that the like iv him should be 
kilt,” said Robert sadly. 

“Well, it be’s none iv God’s doing ; it’s all the wicked 
hearts iv the rulers iv the nations,” said Pat philosophically, 
uncrossing his legs and crossing them again. 

There was a pause. 

“The news must just ha’ cut his mother til the heart,” 
said Robert slowly. 

“Cut her? Bedad, they dursn’t tell her at first, an’ 
when she knew, they be’d to let her be her lone, for she shut 
the house dure an’ wouldn’t see a soul, only one.” Pat 
paused again. 

“Weemen’s strange creatures altogether. Ye wouldn’t 
guess who it was. None iv us knew til arterwards. But 
who should come creepin’, creepin’ up from Drumsill when 
the bad news come only Margaret Laverty herself! It’s 
the truth I'm tellin’ ye, though maybe ye’ll not believe it. 
Up she come that same day afther dark—an’ she an ould, 
feeble woman too, God help her !—an’ she knockit at the 
dure iv the wee house, an’ Mary Devlin opened it forbye. 

“* An’ Margaret says, says she: ‘ There’s nobody ye want, 
Mary Devlin, only me,’ she says ; ‘I’ve been through it all, 
an’ I’m th’ only one can give ye any comfort. An’, Mary,’ 
says she, ‘if there’s a God in Heaven it wasn’t through any 
curse iv mine that this come upon ye,’ she says, ‘for I was 
crazy at the time, an’ I didn’t mane the half iv what I said. 
An’ all these years,’ says she, ‘I’ve been prayin’ til God in 
Heaven to punish me for the wicked word I spoke that day— 
aye, an’ I’ve done penance for it ivery hour since, an’ it’s 
made an ould woman iv me. I’ve starved meself,’ says she, 
‘an’ I’ve dressed meself in rags, that God might take away 
the curse I spoke. An’ if He’s punished me in the way iv not 
takin’ it away, I ask ye til forgive me, Mary Devlin. It’s a 
wicked woman I’ve been til ye, an’ many’s the false word 
I’ve spoke til ye for the envy and jealousy that was in me 
heart. I knew rightly,’ says she, ‘that it wasn’t your man 
done mine til death, but I be’d til put the blame on somebody, 
an’ I hated your man for drinkin’ wid William. I’ve had 
the hard tongue all my life,’ says she, ‘ an’ it was just knowin’ 
I didn’t mane the half I said made me go on til say more. 
They say I’m a crool bitter woman, but I’ve had a brave lock 
iv trouble in my life, an’ all the time there’s been a love in 
my heart—ever since the hour I was born it’s been there. 
I loved my man well, an’ I loved my boy....An’ just because 
the love’s there, Mary Devlin, I ask ye til let me come in an’ 
comfort ye. For it’s me understands more than anyone else 
in this world....’ 

‘An’ Mary she just opened the dure wider an’ let her 
come in.... 

** An’ that’s all was tould me, for I doubt Mary Devlin 
wouldn’t want to let on til anyone what passed between her 
an’ Margaret the time the dure was shut.... 
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“There’s a strangeness about weemen, the way they 
behave towards other, an’ the way they’ve got the goodness 
in their hearts all the time... .” 

“* Aye, that’s so,” said Robert Conlan, and he spat 
thoughtfully. 

E. M. pv P. A. 


Industrial Reconstruction. 


An Employer’s View. 


IT seems to be very generally expected that the change of 
industry from war conditions back to peace will involve or 
lead to some fundamental changes in the industrial system— 
the relations of Industry to the State, of firm to firm, and 
particularly of Capital to Labour. It is not altogether obvious 
why this belief is held, but the fact that it is held certainly 
provides a wonderful opportunity for introducing long-needed 
ameliorations. 

Two aspects, or possibly two stages, in the probable process 
of Reconstruction may be distinguished: first, the effort to 
get the old peace industries going again, necessitating the 
redistribution of workpeople and staff, and, secondly, some 
remodelling of the industrial system itself. The first does not 
involve any essential changes in the constitution of Industry, 
but is simply concerned in getting back as quickly as possible 
to something like the general position before the War. While 
this aspect of Reconstruction must, from the necessities of the 
case, be dealt with first, it must not be allowed to swamp the 
other more general and far-reaching question. Indeed, if the 
first stage of Reconstruction were too successful, the chance 
for the second would be lost, or at least postponed. 

It is perhaps somewhat artificial to separate these two 
phases in this way, but it seems worth while to point out that 
there are two questions involved in industrial Reconstruction— 
the demobilization of war industry and the construction of 
new industrial conditions—and the lines on which the first is 
handled will have a great effect on the way in which the second 
may be expected to develop. It is not the purpose of this 
article to deal with the second or more fundamental stage of 
Reconstruction, but to make certain concrete suggestions of 
changes which could be introduced during the first, or demo- 
bilization, stage. Bearing in mind, however, what has been 
said about the influence which the first stage may be expected 
to have over the second, it will be well to lay down some of the 
features which an “ Industrial Utopia’? may be expected 
to embody. 

Before proceeding to this we must first consider whether 
it is at all worth while spending much thought on immediate 
changes which can, at best, only be palliatives, instead of 
putting all our weight into the development of more radical 
structural alterations. The writer is convinced that thought and 
care given to those minor changes are very well spent, and will 
tend to separate those features of the industrial problem 
which are essential from those which are accidental. Much of 
the antagonism of Capital and Labour unquestionably arises, 
not over fundamental divergences of interest at all, but from 
causes which could quite well be dealt with and largely remedied 
even under present conditions. The smoothing-out of as many 
of these incidental irritations of the present system as possible 
would remove some real injustices, would introduce a better 
atmosphere, and would make it more possible for Capital and 
Labour to get at the fundamentals of their joint problem. 
The suggestions made in this article, therefore, are intended 
for application in the immediate future, but the assumed 
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features of a more fundamental Reconstruction are borne in 
mind%throughout. 

Some of the conditions which our Industrial Utopia will 
be required to satisfy are already fairly clear. In the first 
place the workers must somehow or other be able to exercise 
more control over their industrial life and conditions ; secondly, 
they must get a greater return out of the industrial process ; 
and, thirdly, the greatest possible efficiency of production must 
be attained, efficiency being viewed broadly. Any proposals 
for immediate changes should be viewed in the light of this 
creed, and judged, in the main, according to whether they help 
or, hinder a larger Reconstruction on these lines. 

The “ argument ” of what follows may be given by a list 
of the suggestions dealt with, first of those which could be 
adopted by individual employers, and then of those for which 
legislation would probably be necessary, 


Adoptable by Individual Employers. 


1. The reduction of workshop tyranny—chiefly by cur- 
tailing the powers of the shop foreman. 

2. The institution of better facilities for promotion. 

3. The provision of workshop education. 

4. Some amelioration of the hardships of discharge for 
slackness—longer notice—leaving bonus. 

5. The promotion of more active co-operation between 
employer and employed by means of Workshop Committees. 


Requiring Legislation. 

1. The establishment of a 48-hour week. 

2. A minimum wage for all adult males—equivalent to 
at least 25s. per week before the War in the large towns. 

3. Greater security of tenure for the workman—com- 
pulsory week’s notice —tax on all discharges except those 
due to misconduct —court of appeal for workman against 
cases of tyranny, especially wrongful dismissal. 


In expanding this list of suggestions the most important 
question, as far as the individual employer is concerned, is 
in connexion with the limitation of the power of the shop 
foreman. This is one aspect only of a general change in the 
administration of the labour of works communities that is 
most desirable. In what follows it uss be understood that 
not all foremen misuse their powers, probably not even the 
majority, but still oppression is quite common enough to call 
urgently for a revision of the whole position. In most works, 
in the engineering trade at least, the whole industrial life of a 
workman is in the hands of his foreman. The foreman 
chooses him from among the applicants at the works’ gate ; 
often he settles what wages he ‘shall get ; no advance of wage 
or promotion is possible except on his initiative ; he often sets 
the piece price, and has power to cut it when he wishes ; and, 
lastly, he almost always has unrestricted power of discharge. 
These great powers are exercised by men chosen generally for 
their energy and driving power. They are usually promoted 
workmen, with no very marked superiority in education, out- 
look, or sympathy over those whom they command. It is 
hardly surprising, therefore, that these powers are often abused, 
and a tyranny, both in matters of detail and principle, estab- 
lished, which the higher management, even if it has the desire, 
has very little power to soften or control. The most glaring 
case of this is usually in connexion with discharge. The work- 
man may be told by the foreman at a moment’s notice that 
he is no longer wanted. If the department is obviously short 
of work this is accepted generally with remarkably good grace, 
but the discharge may just as likely be the result of “ words ” 
with the foreman, and in that case will almost certainly be felt 
to be an act of spite or revenge, and be resented accordingly. 
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The workman has no court of appeal against the edict ; it is 
almost impossible for him to get past the foreman to see the 
manager or a director, and even if he should succeed, the 
management has practically no choice but to back up its 
agent. To support the workman against the decision of the 
foreman would generally lead to the resignation of the latter, 
whose value to the firm is considerably higher than that of any 
individual workman, and whose loss cannot lightly be faced. 
A plan which has been adopted in a few works to meet the 
evil described is the institution of a ‘‘ Labour Department ” 
to take over many of the powers now unrestrainedly wielded 
by the foreman. The first duty of such a department would 
be to interview, in a preliminary way, all applicants for 
work, and to sort out those unsuitable for the posts 
vacant. The final selection from the reduced list would 
then be made in conjunction with the foreman concerned. 
Conversely, vacancies arising would be notified to the Labour 
Department, and the onus of seeking applicants would be on 
them. The advantages of this arrangement on grounds of 
business efficiency are obvious, and from the point of view of 
reducing opportunities for workshop tyranny are equally 
important, as the “ patronage ” of the foreman is practically 
abolished. Anything like the buying of a job from the foreman 
by an applicant—a practice not by any means unknown in 
large works—is almost impossible. 

The second main class of duties of the Labour Department 
would be the codification of wage-scales throughout various 
departments and the laying down of general conditions of 
remuneration, and the periodical surveying of all employees’ 
wages to see that they were getting the benefit of the scales laid 
down. The advantage of this to the workman may not be 
obvious, but is none the less real. The usual method of fixing 
wages in engineering works is for the foreman to offer the bare 
trade-union rate in the case of workers where such a rate exists, 
or as little as the individual will take where it does not. The 
obtaining of more money in the case of individuals depends 
entirely on gaining the foreman’s favour, while anything like 
a general demand for an advance comes to the higher manage- 
ment practically as a criticism of the policy of the foreman, by 
whom it is often bitterly opposed, thus making it very difficult 
for the question to be dealt with really on its merits. Now, 
it is a fact that many employers recognize that wages higher 
than the bare union rate, or than the minimum an individual 
can be made to accept, are good policy, at least for all but the 
worst workers employed. However slow employers in general 
may be in admitting this, the shop foreman is still slower, 
and the nearer he is in status and outlook to the workmen to 
whom the policy would apply, the harder he is apt to be in this 
respect. It is only fair to say again at this point that there 
are foremen and foremen, and that the type the writer is describ- 
ing is perhaps worse than the average. He is nevertheless suffi- 
ciently common to set the tone for the industry. In the 
matter of opposition to a more liberal wage policy, it is often a 
mistaken idea of saving money for the firm that actuates him. 

The Labour Department has an opportunity, from the 
nature of its position, to get wage-scales established providing 
a range of wages for each kind of work, the minimum in each 
case being the trade-union rate, or customary standard where 
no union rate exists, and with higher figures for better workers. 

In applying such a scheme the average worker would obviously 
be ranked above the minimum rate, and the best workers still 
higher. On such a scheme the foreman is only required to 
grade his men according to his estimate of their individual 
ability, and the wage follows automatically. It may be said 
that the wages of the individual still depend on the whim and 
patronage of the foreman, but this danger is less serious than 
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it appears. The Labour Department should make periodical 
reviews of all workmen and their grading, and can insist that 
a reasonable proportion of the men under each foreman should 
be on each grade provided, as, for instance, 25 per cent on the 
minimum, 50 per cent on the standard (or average), and 25 per 
cent on the maximum. Moreover, with the principle of grading 
once established, individual complaints against the grading of 
the foreman can be made to the Labour Department, and can 
be investigated fairly easily. The Labour Department, there- 
fore, enables employers who are willing to adopt a wage policy 
more liberal than the minimum forced upon them, to put it into 
operation mo-e easily than heretofore. It tends to secure 
& greater measure of justice in the distribution of what may 
be termed “ merit advances” in wages, and it enables the 
whole wage question to be dealt with from a more philo- 
sophical point of view than usually prevails. 

The next class of duties of the Labour Department to be 
considered is in connexion with dismissal. The power to 
discharge a man should lie with the Department, and not with 
the foreman, who should be allowed only to make a recommen- 
dation to this effect. Two important results follow from this. 
First, 2 man unsuitable for one department or class of work 
may make good at something else, and the Labour Depart- 
ment’s first effort would be to try to fit him in elsewhere, so 
that the tirm should not lose the knowledge and experience 
invested in the man. Secondly, a foreman will be more careful 
in his treatment of his men if, when he has trouble with one of 
them, instead of sacking him out of hand he has to make out a 
case to the Labour Department for his dismissal. The mere 
fact that the Department is not concerned with the particular 
quarrel ensures that it will take a more dispassionate view than 
the foreman. It may well be questioned by employers how the 
foreman can be expected to maintain discipline if he has no 
power of discharge with which to back up his authority. In 
practice, where this arrangement has been carried out the 
foremen have not lost in authority, but rather gained by the 
restraint of hasty action. In cases of gross insubordination, 
which are very rare in a well-conducted works, the foreman’s 
word would be accepted by the Labour Department with very 
little question. In the more common case of general unsatisfac- 
toriness, matters do not come to a head at once, and the foreman 
has plenty of opportunity to discuss his troublesome men with 
the Department, and to know whether or not he has its 
general approval of his policy. 

It may, of course, be urged that the institution of the 
Labour Department is merely the replacing of one tyranny by 
another, but it must be remembered that the object of this 
article is to suggest means for lessening some of the grosser 
evils of the present system, and does not profess to deal with 
any fundamental Reconstruction. The Labour Department 
is suggested as likely to reduce the petty tyranny of the shop 
by substituting an outside, dispassionate authority for the 
shop foreman in matters of Labour policy. When considering 
whether this is likely to lead in actual practice to a more 
sympathetic handling of Labour questions, it should be borne 
in mind that this separation of functions as between the foreman 
and the Labour Department makes it comparatively easy for 
the management to select suitable men for the two kinds of 
work. Thus the foreman must in general be, first and foremost, 
a practical man, a super-workman, and broadness of outlook 
and sympathy with his subordinates, important though they 
are, are secondary to his technical ability and knowledge. 
For the Labour Department, on the other hand, the broader 
human qualities are the first consideration, and only sufficient 
technical knowledge is needed to enable the practical 
problems to be handled intelligently. It is obviously much 
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easier to find these qualities of supreme technical skill on the 
one hand and breadth of outlook on the other in two different 
men than combined in one and the same man, but at 
present the foreman has to fulfil both sets of requirements. 

The Labour Department may have many other duties 
added to the primary ones already described, such as dealing 
with general workshop conditions, supervision of health and 
sanitary arrangements, provision of accommodation for meals, 
dealing with accidents, and many other matters connected with 
the amenities—or their absence—of the shop. 

Not least among its usefulness is the selecting and pro- 
moting of all grades of management staff. From its constant 
dealings with all ranks of employees a register can be kept of 
those whose character and ability would suit them for more 
responsible work. Then, when openings occur, a wise choice, 
based on long observation of many possible candidates, can be 
made. This would be in striking contrast to the hasty, hap- 
hazard appointments often made to meet sudden emergencies, 
when the choice is almost certain to be limited to the particular 
department concerned, whereas the Labour Department has 
the whole range of the works and office departments from which 
to choose. This way of filling vacancies fosters a feeling that 
the abilities of every employee are studied, and that each is 
considered when opportunities for promotion occur. It has 
been found quite feasible to invite registration with the Labour 
Department on the part of any workmen or members of the 
staff who think themselves capable of holding better posi- 
tions, giving details of their experience, qualifications, and 
the kind of work for which each thinks himself suited. Such 
applications have been found a real help in unearthing and 
developing latent talent. 

An important adjunct to any such promotion scheme would 
be a system of workshop education, in which the Labour 
Department would take the main responsibility and initiative, 
being helped, however, by the chief technical department of 
the works, usually the Drawing Office. The possibilities of 
workshop education is too large a subject to be developed in 
this article, but it is nothing short of astounding how far the 
carrying out of engineering processes is left to the uninstructed, 
haphazard knowledge of the workman. Even in a single 
department of a single works it will often be found that any 
given operation is carried out in almost as many different ways 
as there are workmen engaged on it. Nor can the differences 
be considered as expressions of the craft individuality of the 
men, but only of the ignorance or bad training of most of them. 
The very least that should be done is to find out which man’s 
method is the best and to teach the others to adopt it. Often 
enormous advances beyond this can be made by proper study 
on the part of the management, and methods developed in this 
way all require to be taught to the workman. The foreman has 
too many other things to do to organize any systematic teach- 
ing, which must be undertaken by some such outside authority 
as the Labour Department. The foreman’s help must, however, 
be enlisted as instructor, if the school is to keep in real touch 
with practice. The value of systematic instruction is not 
limited to teaching workmen how to do their work better, but 
is of great help in raising the standard of clerical and staff 
work throughout the whole of a business organization. 

Such schemes, involving first the careful study of the 
essentials and qualifications for all the jobs in the 
organization, and, secondly, the systematic teaching of the 

methods and requirements so laid down, have two outstand- 
ing features. These are, on the one hand, a great increase in 
productive efficiency, and, on the other, the freedom to make 
promotions on grounds of general character, outlook, and 
intelligence, without being limited to the few candidates who 
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happen to possess the exact experience needed for a particular 
post. The management can concentrate on finding men of 
the character needed, supplying for themselves the experience 
and training, instead of looking first for the experience, and 
trusting to luck for the character. 

Turning now to another source of hardship in the present 
industrial system, namely, the insecurity of tenure of the 
workman—the fear always hanging over him of losing his job— 
it may be thought that little short of the abolition of the wage 
system itself can remedy this. Certainly not very much can 
be done by the individual firm to meet this difficulty, yet some 
attempt is well worth making, since any increase in the feeling 
of security will obviously make the workman more ready to 
consider improvements of process, speeding up, and closer 
co-operation generally with the management, to say nothing 
of making him a better citizen. It is clear, of course, that the 
individual firm cannot prevent bad trade and consequent 
unemployment. Doubtless much can be done in this direction 
to keep the general level of employment constant, as urged so 
insistently by Mr. Sidney Webb and others, by Government 
Departments giving out their contracts for work with this 
object in view. But great as the benefit of such a policy would 
be, something more individual and personal in the way of 
security is needed. While it is certainly some comfort for a 
workman to know that even though he loses his present job 
there will be, somewhere in the length and breadth of the land, 
another which he may get, everything possible should be 
done to see that he does not lose his present job except through 
the influence of forces really beyond his employer’s control. 
In this respect the system of hour-to-hour contract, under which 
a man can be “laid off’’ at a moment’s notice, should be 
abolished by law, and nothing less than a week’s notice should 
be allowed. Casual trades or those subject to weather conditions 
may have to be excepted, but of these the writer knows too 
little to offer an opinion. Such a policy could easily be intro- 
duced by individual firms; indeed, it might well be carried 
further and workmen be guaranteed an increasing term of 
notice after increased length of service—say, one month after 
six years, and two months after twelve years. A further step 
might also be taken of giving a “leaving bonus” to men 
discharged through slackness, say two weeks’ wages after one 
year’s service. Such expedients would give the men a sense 
of security akin to that of the managerial staff. 

Another way of approaching the matter would be to make 
the employer pay a tax for every man discharged for other 
reasons than insubordination or misconduct. Employers 
generally consider that industry requires that there shall be a 
fund of unemployed labour for them to draw on at their own con- 
venience, and if this is so, they can at least be expected to pay 
for it. The tax could be in the nature of a special contribution 
under the Unemployment Insurance scheme, and need not 
necessarily be paid to the individual discharged, but might go 
to the general raising of out-of-work benefit. This would 
secure that those trades or employers who made most use 
of the margin of unemployed would contribute most to its 
support. There can be little doubt that with some such 
arrangement the necessity for such a margin would be found 
less imperative than is generally supposed. 

These suggestions leave untouched the danger of discharge 
for trivial disciplinary reasons, or as the result of personal 
antipathy on the part of the foreman. To meet such cases 
there should be some court of appeal to which the workman 
could take his case, and, if substantiated, he should be able to 
get reinstatement, damages, or at least his leaving bonus from 
the firm. The Munitions Tribunals at the present time have 
functions somewhat of the kind suggested with regard to 
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Controlled Establishments, though the grievance that they 
deal with is not wrongful dismissal, but generally wrongful 
withholding of permission to leave. Some such court might 
well be established in connexion with the Ministry of Labour. 

The suggestions of a minimum wage and a 48-hour week 
hardly need expanding. They are fairly generally accepted, 
and only need enacting. 

The last of the suggestions outlined at the beginning of 
this article still to be dealt with is that of Workshop Committees. 
The subject, like that of Works Education, is too great to be 
dealt with merely as a part of a general programme, but it cannot 
be too clearly emphasized that no great increase in the under- 
standing on the part of Labour of the fundamentals of industry 
can be expected unless Labour has an opportunity to handle 
some of the problems with which the employer is faced. What 
functions of management can safely be devolved upon a Shop 
Committee of workmen, how the Committee should be con- 
stituted, or what its powers should be, require very careful 
consideration and experiment ; but that a real attempt should 
be made to draw the workmen in some degree into the manage- 
ment seems to be absolutely essential to the evolution of the 
next stage of the industrial system, if that stage is to be a 
better one than that which ruled immediately before the War. 

The foregoing suggestions have been put forward for 

serious consideration and with a desire to help the development 
of better and happier relations between Capital and Labour. 
They may be criticized by reformers, on the one hand, as not 
going nearly far enough, and by practical men, on the other, 
as being impracticable. In conclusion the writer would say 
to the impatient reformer that any scheme must be welcomed 
if the direction in which it points is right, and to the practical 
man that the times are critical, fraught with possibilities of 
industrial disaster on the one hand, and big with promise on 
the other. There was never a time in which the conditions of 
industry were as fluid as they are now and will be at the end of 
the War, and such an opportunity for a real rapprochement 
between employers and employed may never occur again. It 
must not be wasted through fear of applying sufficiently heroic 
remedies. xX, 


The Immediate Prospects of 
Women’s Suffrage. 


THE question whether the report of the Speaker’s Conference 
on Electoral Reform will lead to immediate legislation is still 
hanging in the balance. Probably no definite decision from 
the Government can be expected until the promised debate 
on the report in the House of Commons has taken place. It 
seems clear that if the Government decides against legislation, 
it will be on the ground of the alleged necessity for avoiding 
legislation on contentious subjects not directly connected with 
the War, rather than because the proposals do not command 
a@ majority in the House. They were received without en- 
thusiasm, indeed, but with remarkably little criticism and very 
general approval. Under existing conditions, however, a 
small minority of determined opponents may prove sufficient 
to prevent action being taken. 

Whether it leads to immediate legislation or not, the report 
will remain of permanent interest, as the first considered scheme 
of electoral reform that has been laid before the House as the 
result of a non-party compromise. The recommendations 
regarding women’s suffrage were carried, it is true, only by a 
majority—rumour says a large majority. Yet so great has 
been the advance in public opinion upon this question since 
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the War, that it is commonly said that the women’s suffrage 
recommendations are less likely to prove a bone of contention 
than other features in the report. By the women’s societies 
they have been received with mixed feelings. On the one 
hand, practically all women’s suffrage societies stand for 
obtaining the vote “ on the same terms as it is or may be granted 
to men,” and cannot therefore be expected to show unqualified 
enthusiasm for proposals which fall far below that claim. 
On the other hand, the leaders of the women’s movement, in 
nearly all its sections, are far too experienced politicians not to 
recognize that compromise and the habit of taking reforms in 
homeeopathic doses are characteristic features of English 
political life. They never have adopted the attitude of “ all 
or nothing,’ and they are not doing so now. A resolution 
has been circulated to the House of Commons with the signa- 
tures appended to it, not only of nearly the whole of the 
‘women’s suffrage societies and of the party organizations, such 
as the Women’s Liberal Federation, but also of the great 
national societies of women, formed for other purposes, but 
including women’s suffrage among their objects, such as the 
National Union of Women Workers, the Women’s Labour 
League, and the Women’s Co-operative Guild. It declares :— 

“That we, representing the undersigned societies, recog- 
nizing that a Bill based on the recommendations of the Speaker’s 
Conference will confer the suffrage upon women, though not upon 
the terms for which we stand, urge the Government to introduce 
such a Bill without delay, provided that it contains as an integral 
part provisions for the enfranchisement of women.”’ 

The women’s societies, in fact, stand for the best terms 
they can get, and while there may be differences of opinion as 
to the merits of particular proposals and as to the extent 
to which improvements in those proposals can expediently 
be pressed for without the danger of wrecking them, the 
Government are not likely to find an excuse for inaction in 
the plea that those who are pressing for the reform are divided 
among themselves and do not know what they want. 

It is worth while to examine in detail the proposals made 
by the Conference with regard to women’s suffrage and to see 
how they differ from previous attempts at legislation on this 
subject. Clause 33 of the report runs as follows :— 

‘““ Any woman on the Local Government Register who has 
attained a specified age, and the wife of any man who is on that 
Register if ie has attained that age, shall be entitled to be regis- 
tered and to vote as a Parliamentary elector. 

‘“* Various ages were discussed, of which 30 and 35 received 
most favour.” 

The report further recommends that women graduates 
shall be enfranchised subject to the same condition as to age. 
With the addition of the age limit, this is practically the same 
proposal as that which received much discussion under the 
title of “the Norwegian Amendment” when the abortive 
Reform Bill of 1912 was under consideration. It was then 
estimated that it would enfranchise about seven and a half 
million women, and would make the women’s vote about 
75 per cent of the men’s, assuming that the latter were en- 
franchised upon a short residential qualification. To raise the 
age to 30 would cut off perhaps a million and a half or rather 
more ; if the age were 35, there would be a further reduction 
of at least a million. 

From the point of view of Parliament, the chief merit of 
this proposal is that, while enfranchising a substantial number 
of women, it would leave to the male electorate an overwhelm- 
ing majority of votes in every constituency. There would thus 
be no question of “ swamping the electorate with a new and 
untried class of voter,” and the balance of power would remain 
with the numerically smaller sex. But the proposal has other 
features which commend it to very various sections of opinion. 
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To the Conservative mind the married woman voter represents 
an element of stability and moderation. She stands for “ the 
home,” for the settled order of things, for everything that 
makes men desire continuity and peace, and fear revolution. 
On the other hand. no democrat can object to this form of 
franchise on the ground that it is undemocratic or favours one 
class more than another, since marriage and widowhood are 
facts common to all ranks. ‘ Occupation ”’ cannot with any 
show of reason be described as a property qualification, since 
it is not suggested that any downward limit should be set to 
the value of the tenancy, which might apparently consist of 
any part of a house occupied as a separate dwelling. 

In the eyes of women the proposals are open to two serious 
objections. The first is the proposed age limit. On grounds 
of general principle, it would seem clearly desirable that women 
should assume political responsibility, as men do, as soon as 
they reach full maturity and at the time when the other great 
permanent interests of life are taking shape, and it is generally 
recognized that women do reach this stage at least as early as 
men. The second objection is that the proposal will cut out 
the majority of the women wage-earners, since only a minority 
of them are married or widowed or, being single, occupy 
separate dwellings. Unless, therefore, they are all to qualify 
as joint occupiers, they will be unable to get on the register. 
This is a very grave drawback, especially in view of the problems 
affecting the employment of women which will have to be faced 
after the War. Those women, however, who, for the sake of 
unity and to secure legislation in some shape, have faced this 
drawback, can take comfort from certain reflections. 

First, there can be no doubt that there is considerable and 
rapidly increasing solidarity among women. The long struggle 
against subjection in which we have been engaged has drawn 
us close together. The idea still current among men of a 
certain type, that women cannot be loyal to each other, never 
was anything but a slander so far as the majority of women 
were concerned. The minority of whom it was partly trueis a 
dwindling minority, while the number steadily grows of those 
who, “ being women, count nothing that concerns women as 
alien from them.” Those who feel this include nearly, 
though not quite, the whole of the women who think, who 
organize, who lead others. When they marry, they are noi 
likely to lose touch wholly with the women they have left 
behind them in the labour-market. It may be said that, 
after all, a married woman’s interests are, or should be, bound 
up with those of her husband, and that the trade-unionist’s 
wife will quickly adopt his attitude towards female competition. 
That may be so; but there is another fact which middle-class 
women are apt to forget. The majority of working-men 
of the country are not skilled aitisans nor (unfortunately) 
members of any trade union. They are unskilled or semi- 
skilled labourers. They belong, like women, to the unprivileged 
proletariat. They have been used, like women, in the ** dilution 
of labour,”’ and if their wives, for better, for worse, acquire 
their point of view, it will not be the point of view of, say, the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers. 

Secondly, there is another fact which middle-class women 
are apt to forget. They are accustomed to see in the ranks 
of professional women a large proportion of permanent spinsters, 
and they do not realize that the proportion among industrially 
occupied women is very much smaller. In an interesting paper 
called ‘ Prospects of Marriage for Women’ Miss Clara Collet 
has calculated that in England and Wales, roughly speaking, 
only one woman in six remains unmarried all her life. The 
chance of matrimony, however, is not equally distributed 
over all classes, being at its lowest in the upper and middle 
class, and rising steadily as you go down in the social scale. 
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The vast majority of girls from elementary schools become 
wage-earners within a few years after leaving school, but they 
know,and their parents know, that they are not likely to remain 
in their trades very long. Thus of 9,750,000 women of 25 years 
and upwards in England and Wales in 1911, only 1,419,000 
were unmarried and occupied. At the age of 35 the number of 
unmarried wage-earners had sunk to 598,000 ; at the age of 45 
it had sunk to 272,000. These figures include the salaried 
women of the middle class. It follows that, while it would be 
a grave mistake to underrate the importance of securing to 
women wage-earners a wider choice of occupations and better 
remuneration and conditions of employment, it would be a 
still worse blunder to subordinate the interests of the married 
woman to those of the wage-earner, or to ignore the fact that 
it is in marriage, maternity, and housewifery, and not in 
industrial or professional occupations, that the great majority 
of British women find their chief life-work. No one who has 
studied the conditions, legal and economic, under which the 
married woman does her work can doubt that the fetters which 
shackle her are as heavy, the wrongs which oppress her as 
grievous, as any found in the lot of the industrial woman 
worker. On no account must an opportunity of securing the 
protection of the Parliamentary vote for five or six millions of 
married women and widows be sacrificed to the supposed 
interests of the woman wage-earner. The married woman 
and working mother stand, after all, not only for themselves, 
but for their children and the welfare of the race. 

The most usual argument against immediate legislation 
in the matter of electoral reform is that Parliament has no 
time to spare for matters not immediately connected with the 
prosecution of the War. As a matter of fact, Parliament as a 
body has never been so lightly worked. Night after night, the 
House rises at six, eight, nine o’clock. Mr. Winston Churchill, 
in the mood of an enfant terrible, declared in the debate of last 
August that not only the rank and file of M.P.s, but many of 
the subordinate members of the Government and of the officials 
in some departments, had far less to do than in normal times. 
The members of the Speaker’s Conference were drawn from the 
ranks of private members, and they produced a report which 
has won general applause as an able and statesmanlike docu- 
ment. Why should not the control and conduct, through its 
various stages, of the legislation based on the report, be en- 
trusted likewise to unofficial members of the House, who would 
thus regain some of the powers of initiative which belonged to 
the private member during the greatest days of Parliament ! 
A General Election must be faced sooner or later. Whether 
it comes during the present year, or is postponed till the end 
of the War, the Government which emerges will be faced with 
problems as great and as difficult as have ever confronted any 
Government. It should surely have behind it the authority 
of a free and fully enfranchised people t 

ELEANOR F. RATHBONE. 


Dungflies and Peasants. 


‘TE Song oF THE PLow’ has been one of the most reviewed 
and most lauded of recent books. Its author states that it 
is a history of the governed race (of peasants) since the date of 
the Norman Conquest, so perhaps there should be at least one 
reviewer who is not a poet, but a little of a historian and a son of 
the soil. Probably no other reviewer has followed the plough-tail 
from morn till night, week in and week out, or has chewed his 








The Song oj the Plow: being the English Chronicle. By Maurice 
Hewlett. (Heinemann, 6s. net.) 
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bacon on the lew side of a hedge, or failed to chew it because 
there was no hedge to provide a lew place. I have never been 
an agricultural labourer, but I was the son of one, and lived his 
life. When I left school at the age of 12 years he had become 
a small holder, and later I became the ploughman for a group of 
small holdings and allotments. My ancestors have been tillers 
of the soil since the end of the seventeenth century, and, so 
far as one can judge, they were tillers of the soil before the 
Romans crossed the Channel. Until the beginning of the last 
century the family held a half-yard of land, and lost it on the 
enclosure of a large parish which shall be nameless. Inciden- 
tally it may be added that their loss was not entirely due to 
the enclosure, being merely precipitated by that process. Since 
then at least one branch has continued to follow the plough. 
So I have a personal and family interest in the history of 
the agricultural labourer, as well as a general interest arising 
from some study of it and a little attempt to elucidate it on 
more prosaic lines than those of Mr. Hewlett. Such being the 
case, perhaps I may be allowed to state some opinions on the 
historical and philosophical aspects of ‘The Song of the Plow.’ 

Now there are two things in the current literary atmos- 
phere which stand in the way of a clear vision of the tiller of 
the soil. The first is a name: in England it is ‘‘ Hodge,” in 
America it is ““ Hayseed.’’ So far as Enoch Young, Oxfordshire 
ploughman, is concerned, there is nothing in that name ; but 
so far as literary people are concerned there is a significance 
of intense ignorance and blindness, with their usual accom- 
paniment, arrogance. The second is a formula for a human 
being, or for a race of human beings. Ever since Edwin 
Markham wrote ‘The Man with the Hoe’ the countryman 
has been supposed to be a man with a “ bent back,” “ slanting 
brow,” a “ brutal jaw,” an “ empty face,” and a “stunned 
and stolid mind ” :— 

A thing that grieves not and that never hopes. 

Mr. Hewlett’s formula differs in minute particulars, but 
it is still a formula and in essentials the same. Hodge is 
*“‘ enslaved,” “‘ back-broken,”’ “ heavy of foot,” eyes “‘ seeing 
all things and seeking none,”’ “ mute ”’ and “ patient.” The 
blindness of a person who sees in a whole class of persons 
the sole conception of Sunday as “a time to get one’s 
belly-full ” is appalling. If a man will only work by the side 
of ploughmen for a year he will find many among them men 
who have never been enslaved, some straight as arrows, some 
sufficiently light-footed to jump a gate, others with minds 
alert to every movement, very few who are personally patient, 
still less who are personally mute, and also more varied con- 
ceptions of Sunday than in most city clubs. Of their class 
patience and muteness we shall speak later. 

It is this mental formula for a man that leads Mr. Hewlett 
to depict the ploughman on the hill eating his nuncheon under 
the hedge, entirely unconcerned, while English and Norman 
are’ at death-grips on Senlac. Or during the Wars of,the 


Roses :— 
Served they the Mass at Saxton? Nay, 
They heard the din with scarce a fidge 
Of shoulder, or a wink that way ! 
No man of Hodge’s kin sped shaft 
Or pusht a pike in that affray. 


Or during the Civil War :— 
And what of Hodge, and where stood he 
Between Prince Rupert and Prince Pym ? 
A Tweedledum and Tweedledee 
Such transient monarchs were to him. 


But such an attitude cannot stand in the face of known facts, 


and when Belgium was ravished :— 
See there upon the hill’s broad brow, 
Where first you saw him, Hodge at gaze 
A bondsman once, a hireling now, 
Half conscious of the broadening ways : 
Look well on him how he comes down, 
To_front the terror of these ‘lays. 
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At other times he did likewise, in spite of Mr. Hewlett’s pictures. 
An old or self-centred ploughman might have eaten his 
nuncheon within five miles of Senlac or Edgehill all uncon- 
cerned with battles, as some novelists continued to spin 
their sentimental stories while Brussels fell—until they found 
it necessary to begin new novels containing ‘war interest ” 
to obtain a sale. An equally just complaint against the 
countryman in this respect might be that he was often too 
ready to fight other people’s battles. There were always 
plenty of men on the land ready to go to France, Scotland, 
or Ireland when money was forthcoming to send them. No 
doubt the Wars of the Roses did leave the peasantry cold— 
as they left the great bulk of the people occupied in industries 
other than agriculture. But a recent historian of rural 
England says of the Civil War :— 


** Many men went from the villages to fight for Loyalists or 
Parliamentarians, according to their view of the controversy. On 
the whole, the squires, especially those of the old families, were 
on Charles’s side, and in the early days of the struggle many of the 
peasants followed the squires. On the other hand, there were 
many Puritan yeomen and farmers, austere men, impressed with 
the new religious ideas, who followed Cromwell. But the main 
body of the country people remained at home, where, driven by 
need and interest, they ploughed, sowed, and harvested their crops 
and pursued their ordinary occupations.” 


The main body of the people always must pursue their ordinary 
occupations when our island country is at war, but the question 
is whether agriculture has yielded its quota of young men to 
the fight, or the agricultural worker has any interest in wars 
and politics. On the foreign wars a letter from Sir John 
Smith to Lord Burghley, on the men in Flanders, January, 
1590, is worthy of quotation: “In truth, they were young 
gentlemen, yeomen and yeomen’s sons, and artificers of the 
most brave sort, such as went voluntary to serve of a gaiety 
and joyalty of mind ; all which people are the flower and force 
of a kingdom.’ The records of many parishes are eloquent 
of the men they sent out to fight during the eighteenth century, 
and in those days it meant something for the parish to provide 
soldiers, for the “* separation allowance ”’ fell on the poor rate. 
In our own time, who that lived in an agricultural village could 
forget the yeomanry and volunteers who sang ‘ Good-bye, 
Dolly Gray,’ as they marched out on the way to South Africa ? 
The fact is that the countryman does not sit on the hill and 
watch any more than the townsmen sit on the till and watch. 
Many of us might read Shylock’s speech once more and remem- 
ber that it is true of the countryman. 


It is, however, true that the reputation of the soldier 
amongst villagers has been an unenviable one in many periods. 
The ex-soldier’s reputation in the village was highest during 
the years immediately following the Civil War, when Crom- 
weill’s Ironsides sank back into civilian life, and were only 
remarkable amongst other civilians for their excellent citizen- 
ship. In many other periods the soldier was regarded as a 
roysterer, and the ex-soldier as a vagabond. This was partly 
due to the way in which the army lived when mobilized and 
the way it was treated when disbanded ; and also partly to the 
frail distinction between genuine political ends and mere 
personal quarrels in the case of some wars. Chaucer makes the 
Maunciple say that there is no difference between the military 
tyrant and the mere thief or outlaw :— 


But, for the tiraunt is of greter might 

By force of soldiers for to slay doun right, 
And brenné hous and home, and make ruin, 
Lo, therfor is he cleped a capita $ 

And, for an outlawe hath but soldiers few, 
And not so gret distruccioin may do, 

Nor bringe a contree to so gret meschief, 
Men clepen him an outlawe or a theef. 
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Major-General Sir H. H. Parr says :— 


“The effect of a detachment of an army....arriving at a 
country village in the eighteenth century must have been, indeed, 
disastrous ; and no wonder in the old days petitions from towns 
and villages not to have troops quartered near them were common, 
.-..The last time that the Regulars had come through the village 
probably, and had encamped near, a number of men had broken 
out from camp, and had battered old So-and-So’s head in when 
he wanted to protect his inn and his liquor. Had not another lot 
got into Farmer Such-a-one’s farmhouse and robbed him of his 
cash ? And had not all the girls to stay indoors after dusk and 
keep close about the village all the time the military were at the 
camp ? Be that as it may....the name of soldier came to mean, 
in the mind of the English peasant, a man who had somehow or 
other lost his place as a citizen, and thus become disreputable and 
in some measure an outlaw and dangerous. The old soldiers who 
came back into village life, as often as not, were unpleasant addi- 
tions to their social life, and their me:nners and morals were none 
of the best.”—‘ Recollections and Correspondence, edited by 
Sir C. Fortescue-Brickdale. 


When Mr. Hewlett is ostensibly dealing with the history 
of the peasant he cannot escape from his predilection for the 
doings, especially the amours, of medieval kings. Book II. 
contains about 220 lines, of which some 50 actually deal with 
peasants, the rest being concerned with the life of Henry II. 
In Book VIL., which contains nearly 500 lines, not many more 
than 100 deal with the peasantry, while the remainder deal with 
the Tudors and their retinue. 

And in this period we find that Mr. Hewlett has a failing 
for literary fashions. Here he asks the peasantry :— 

And find you Caxton’s trade amiss 
In Westminster, where with his types 
He’ll reel you books out of a press 


As fast as you can warm your tripes 
With nappy ale ? 


I think had he the gift to see 

His labour’s end, he had tied a stone 
About his neck and sought the sea, 

He and his press, and so deserv’d 

Better of men, it well may be. 


Here he first anathematizes writers as ‘‘ Dungflies”’ and 
“‘ Masters of the Bray,” following a current sentiment that 
knowledge and literature have somehow spoiled the peasant 
race, if not the whole human race. In the ‘ Ballad of the 
White Horse’ Mr. G. K. Chesterton expresses it with much 
more brevity and force :— 


Pride and a little scratching pen 
Have dried and split the hearts of men. 


Later on Mr. Hewlett particularizes :— 


Now, as when wool again shows thick 
On back of ewe and teg and wether 
A goodly colony of tick 
Will feed and fatten, so now swarm 
They who a sustenance can pick 
Out of man’s hankering for harm. 
Hodge is a voter and can read 
Thanks to the length of Forster’s arm— 
Out then, ye Dungflies, buzz and breed ; 
Cozen ’em, tempt ’em, bleed ’em, flay ’e 
We are the mongers that they need, 
Offal and carrion to purvey ’em. 
Base is the slave whom doubts deter: 
Men whisper rumours, why not bray ’em : 


“Pictures in Court—The Ha’p’ny Blur!’ 
O my young men, when times are tight 
Do for your halfpence all a penny may. 
Be false, be true, but oh be bright ; 
If short of slaver, yet be venomy ; 
Hurl shame broadcast if none appears ! 
How shall Hodge cope with this new enemy / 
Now there are good and bad newspapers circulating in country 
cottages as in town slums and villas, also good and bad novels ; 
and one is tempted to ask: If Hodge cannot deal with the 
scandalmonger how shall he deal with the sentimentmonger ! 
For he is a greater and more insidious peril to us all. 
A little knowledge of the history of Nonconformity i 
villages during the last three centuries is sufficient to show 
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the good influence of literature on village life and thought. 
Or, to give a more specific instance, a little familiarity with 
the early chapters of Joseph Arch’s ‘ Autobiography’ will 
show that great literature has been read and appreciated by 
Hodge. In recent years the cheap libraries like “ Every- 
man’s”’ find a good many readers in village cottages. 

From literature to religion is not a long step—as one so 
often finds in villages—and in the latter sphere Mr. Hewlett 
jumps over facts to conclusions which he could not otherwise 
reach. Of Henry VIII. he says :— 


And turning all ways in his pother, 
Girding, his torment to anneal, 
Struck sideways at the Virgin mother 
And the mild burden of her breast ; 
And stole one God and made no other. 


To this he appends the note that “so far as may be I have 
satisfied myself that the English peasantry went without a 
working religion for two hundred years—that is, from the time 
when King and Parliament had obliterated Catholicism to the 
time of John Wesley.”’ Here again rises the fallacy of treating 
all the persons following one occupation or in one status of life 
as one group for a totally different purpose. Now it is possible 
to say that the English nation is a group of democrats, but it 
is not possible to say that it is a group of atheists. It is possible 
to say that coal-miners are a group of men who are always 
dirty when at work, but it is not possible to say they are a group 
of men with empty or dirty minds. And it is no more true to 
say that for two hundred years the English peasantry were 
without a working religion than it would be to say that the 
whole English people were without a working religion during 
the same period. Any one who has walked through the 
villages of East Anglia or some of the Midland counties, and 
noticed the date or type of building of the “little Bethels,” 
knows that religion was a vital force during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. The little meeting-houses were 
tucked away in the smallest villages where none but tillers of 
the soil spent their lives, but wherever they were they never 
failed to radiate light on religion, thought, and politics. Even 
the Quakers had their meeting-houses in small villages for their 
members who followed the plough both as master and man. 
The records of Quarter Sessions of a Midland county for the 
first half of the eighteenth century contain many entries of 
licences for such meeting-houses. Long before the days of 
Wesley there was vitality in the national Church, for records 
tell of complaints from humble villagers that their parsons 
held more than one living and did not provide them their due 
measure of spiritual ministration. Even the Romanists did 
not give up their faith, for in the early years of the eighteenth 
century some labourers of a Warwickshire village were indicted 
before the Quarter Sessions for ‘‘ not coming to church for three 
months last past, being popish recusants.” There was un- 
doubtedly some kind of interregnum in the religious life of 
the peasantry during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
but while Catholicism decayed Evangelicalism and Noncon- 
formity took shape and grew. During this process the 
peasantry were in much the same state as the rest of the 
population. In spite of Mr. Hewlett’s scorn of the preacher :— 


Your old church homely comfort spoke, 
But where’s your comfort in this gear 

Of Presbyters and Preaching days ? 

What get you from: the pulpiteer, 
Gaping to gather what he says ?— 


he was a real force amongst the tillers of the soil. And, after 
all, is it not to a preacher—John Wesley—that Mr. Hewlett 
gives the title of Strong Deliverer To many Methodists in 
the towns it was a source of pride that ‘‘ Wesley never broke 
from the Church,” but to many in the villages it was an equal 
source of pride that they could trace his spiritual ancestry to 
the Puritans of the seventeenth century. Further, in many 
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parts of the country it was not John Wesley, but the seceders 
from Methodism, Hugh Bourne and his followers, who proved 
to be the “ strong deliverers”’ of the agricultural labourers ; 
and these men were closer to the old Puritans in religion and 
politics than the Wesleyans. 

The work of the Primitive Methodists and some of the 
other Nonconformist Churches, of what is regarded as the 
more rabid type, amongst the farm workers has never received 
adequate recognition. Where do we look with certainty of 
finding records of the National Agricultural Labourers’ Union 
except in The Congregationalist of the seventies of last century ? 
And how many of the native leaders were taught to think and 
speak in those little churches ? 

But Mr. Hewlett tells us that the farm workers never 
raised a Union. Astounding news, more false than that of 
The H’ap’ny Blur :— 

He could not learn how wrongs may bind 
Man unto man; how you may rob 
Your own kin to advance your kind, 

And so do well. He swell’d a mob, 

But never serried in phalanx, 


Nor raised a Union from his club— 
God bless him and his sturdy flanks. 


To another passage Mr. Hewlett adds the note: ‘“‘ He might 
have learned the discipline of the Trades Union, though in 
fact he never did.’’ There is room in the book for a number 
of names with a very remote relationship to the history of the 
farm worker, but there is no room for that of Joseph Arch— 
the best craftsman and one of the greatest men to arise and 
live amongst them. Perhaps this is explained by Mr. Hewlett’s 
general attitude towards Trade-Unionism :— 

‘““There is much that is shameful sticking to the name of 

Trade Union—pressure upon non-union men and the like. But 
the most shameful thing of all is that the whole weight of the 
association is turned to the protection of the bad, slow, and idle: 
workman.” 
There is much that is shameful sticking to the name of Trade 
Union—most of it untrue. But if you will walk into any 
village of the Midland Counties and mention the name of’ 
Joseph Arch or Trade-Unionism to some of the old labourers: 
you can still see the gleam of hope and the glow of endeavour 
rise in eyes that are dim with years. The spirit of the old 
Agricultural Labourers’ Union will not die while the last of its 
one-time members live ; and meanwhile another Union is rising 
from its ashes. 

It is true that as a class the farm worker is mute and 
patient, but if he must not demean himself by organizing a 
Trade Union how shall he find security and liberty in these 
days, when every interest—even farmers, authors, doctors, 
landowners—has an organization for mutual defence and 
mutual help? The aim of Mr. Hewlett’s work is to stir up 
the public to provide small holdings, but even he would not 
suggest that it would be feasible to provide each worker with 
a holding, and how shall the others be ensured in the receipt of 
a modicum of the necessaries for body and mind? That is 
too large a question to answer here, but it must be said that 
we shall never begin to understand the personal factor in rural 
life until we can all forget Hodge and think of the farm worker 
as & man—with instincts, feelings, thoughts, principles, ideals, 
aspirations—similar to men in any other walk of life. 

It is strange what consolation the disillusioned fine in 
eabbages and cats, according to sex. Many literary people 
think, or pose as thinking, that there is something peculiarly 
idyllic in life on the land, even while they sympathize over 
Hodge “bent of back” and “ stunned of mind ” ; but they 
never think of taking a sample of the real life for themselves 
and incidentally finding out that the man who lives the life iz 
a real man and not the composite of a literary formula. 

SYLVANUS. 
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Reviews. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES. 


Acton said that it was absurd to study 
modern history except from documents ; 
and even if by modern history he meant 
history subsequent to Machiavelli and 
Luther, the programme was sufficiently 
formidable. It is doubly formidable 
now. For in 1886, when Acton wrote his 
essay on German schools of history, social 
history was still not far from its romantic 
youth of magnificent generalization. It 
was conscious of a point of view that was 
novel and neglected, and seemed to whisper 
of a constant power behind the play of 
— and the schemes of cabinets. 

ut, though it had staked out its claim 
and picked up loose gems, the day of the 
deep shaft and of organized labour was 
in England, where the ore was most 
abundant, only beginning. Since Acton 
wrote it has arrived. Economic and social 
history, described by him as “ by many 
degrees the most important addition made 
of late years to historic science,”’ fs still 
very inadequately represented at the 
Universities. But, thanks largely to Sir 
Paul Vinogradoff, the inexhaustible records 
of English social and economic history are 
the quarry of the monographist. In 
agrarian history, which for obvious reasons 
is the favourite field, all but the funda- 
mental work, like that of Maitland and 
Vinogradoff, is superseded almost as soon 
as it appears. _ 

The cont nts of vol. v. of the “ Oxford 
Studies in Social and Legal History ” 
consist of three essays. The first, by 
Miss Levett, deals with the effects of the 
Black Death on the estates of the Bishop 
ot Winchester. The second, by the late 
Adolphus Ballard, describes the course of 
agricultural development on the Oxford- 
shire manors of Witney, Brightwell, and 
Downton. In the third Mr. R. V. 
Lennard discusses the light thrown by the 
Parliamentary surveys made under the 
Commonwealth Government on the rural 
history of Northamptonshire. Each of 
the three contributions will be invaluable 
to those who are anxious to pierce behind 
the facile generalizations of historians 
as to stages in economic development to 
the foundation of fact on which they rest. 
But the material is intractable, and it is 
natural that it should yield results which 
will be appreciated more by the pro- 
fessional historian than by the general 
reader. The authors have wisely con- 
descended to the weakness of the latter by 
summarizing the results of their researches 
at the end of their essays. 

The impression made by Mr. Lennard’s 
study of Northamptonshire is that of the 
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spasmodic and capricious working of the 
economic motive in a custom-bound 
community. The advantages of enclosure 
and pasture-farming had been emphasized 
by a score of writers in the sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries. Northamp- 
tonshire was the county in which the 
movement was supposed by contem- 
poraries to have proceeded farthest and to 
have produced the greatest social upheaval. 
And, naturally, there are abundant traces 
of it in the villages examined by Mr. 
Lennard. Yet, on the whole, the picture 

iven by his investigations is not of change, 

ut of stability. Though pasture land 
was worth per acre far more than arable, 
arable land appears to predominate in the 
surveys. Though the large farm was 
managed more economically than the small, 
holdings under 100 acres continue enor- 
mously to preponderate. The economic 
motive was qualified and held in check 
by the inertia of a customary society to 
an extent which at the present day seems 
incredible, and the outery against enclo- 
sures in the preceding century is evidence 
as much of the strength of a tradition 
which was menaced, as of the violence of 
the forces which threatened it. Yet the 
agricultural organization which obtained 
was by no means the nightmare of squalid 
monotony which some writers have im- 
posed on a credulous public as the normal 
condition of rural England before the 
triumph of the capitalist farmer and 
enclosing landlord. There are _ several 
varieties of tenure. There is a gradation 
in the size of holdings, which must have 
offered a ladder to the enterprise of the 
thrifty peasant. There is evidence of 
communal action by villagers who unite 
to lease the demesne lands of the manor. 
Mr. Lennard may be congratulated on 
extricating from researches which ne- 
cessarily have an element of technicality 
results which, read with imagination, have 
a large interest for social history. 

Miss Levett’s monograph on the 
Black Death is an essay on the 
vanity of historical theories. Since 
the author confines herself to testing 
by the documents a long-accepted inter- 
pretation of medizval social history, she 
is dedicated to a self-restraint which the 
critic, as a sinful man, admires, but 
which Miss Levett’s historical learning 
and literary ability compel him to regret. 
The thesis which she discusses is that 
which holds that the Great Plague of 
1349 introduced a complete revolution 
into the methods of agriculture and the 
system of English land tenure. Stated 
in the form given it by Thorold Rogers, it 
bristles with simplicity, and has usually 
been qualified by subsequent writers. But 
Miss Levett is right in suggesting that the 
traces of it cling to works which have 
avowedly discarded it, like remnants of 
orthodoxy in the writings of liberal 
theologians. The reason is_ simple. 
It is an extraordinarily convenient Deus 
ex machina, which can be evoked to 
explain unexpected or _ recalcitrant 
phenomena, a “night in which all cows 
are black,’’ and the frailty of historians has 
made them reluctant to dispense with so 
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convenient a piece of furniture. The 
influence of the theory is of more than 
incidental importance, because if it is 
abandoned, and not merely “reduced,” 
one must find some other means of inter- 
preting those developments in peasant life 
and in the land system which have hitherto 
been referred to it. Commutation, the 
development of leasehold tenure, the 
increase in the prosperity of the peasantry 
which appears to take place towards the 
end of the fourteenth century, the growth 
of sheep-farming and enclosures by which 
that prosperity was threatened—to all 
these the advice of the expert performer 
used to be, “‘ When in doubt, play the 
Black Death.” If the spot-stroke is 
barred, one must overhaul one’s resources, 
If there was no revolutionary change, 
caused by the impact of an external shock 
in the middle of the fourteenth century, one 
must find the secret of subsequent develop- 
ment within what we used to regard 
as the custom-bound stereotyped recesses 
of the medieval village itself. 

The change of standpoint will involve the 
surrender of a good deal more than a medical 
opinion as to the virulence of a medieval 
pestilence. The rigid organization of the 
manor will appear less rigid. Or how account 
for the development of various arrauge- 
ments in the way of leasing and subletting 
land both between tenant and tenant, tenant 
and lord, and (most significant of all) the 
whole body of tenants—almost ‘‘ communi- 
ties,”” but not quite, or history might have 
been different—and the lord? Com- 
mutation will appear neither the resource 
of despairing lords, nor a sudden develop- 
ment imposed by tenants whom the Plague 
enables to make their own terms, but a 
normal development arising from the 
accumulation of unearned increment in 
the hands of peasants who are protected 
by the custom of the manor against the 
turns of the competitive screw. These 
“serfs ” will perhaps then be considered 
to have more freedom than their legal 
nomenclature suggests, and we shall be 
nearer understanding the growth of a 
prosperous peasantry in the fifteenth 
century described by writers like Fortescue, 
and the social convulsion which the spread 
of capitalist agriculture on a large scale 
produced about the time of the Reforma- 
tion. Thus Miss Levett’s researches, if 
followed out in all their implications, 
might considerably alter the interpretation 
of medieval, and therefore of modern, 
history. 

Such questions are suggested by her 
essay, and, incidentally, it provides evi- 
dence which may help to their solution. 
But these are only bypaths. Her main 
object is to determine by an examination 
of the Account Rolls of a large group of 
manors in Hampshire and Somersetshire, 
belonging to the see of Winchester, 
whether the Great Plague had, in that area, 
the catastrophic results usually attributed 
to it. Her conclusioa is that it had not. 
She finds no evidence of anarchy in the 
Plague year in any of this considerable 
number of villages. There is no trace of 
any hastily improvised policy of com- 
mutation, which develops most rapidly 
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after 1360, or even after 1370, and cannot 
be ascribed to the effect of the pestilence. 
Nor, on the other hand, is there any sign 
of an increase of the burdens on the 
gasantry, though of course, owing to the 
decrease in population, the weight of the 
burden on survivors would be increased, 
a very important consideration to which 
Miss Levett rightly calls attention. When 
holdings fell vacant owing to the Plague, 
there was no difficulty in finding tenants 
to take them, and therefore no incentive 
to new and revolutionary departures in 
the way of estate management. The 
Plague gave no impetus to leasehold 
tenure, which, by the more elastic arrange- 
ments it introduced, was an element 
in the dissolution of the older manorial 
economy, the importance of which, though 
often overlooked, can hardly be ex- 
aggerated. 

There is, in short, no general change of 
system on any of the manors she has 
examined which can be ascribed directly 
to the Great Plague. Population was, it 
is true, decreased, but it was not decreased 
to such an extent as to make it impossible 
to carry on with the established organiza- 
tion. Changes, of course, are recorded by 
the documents, but they are of a kind 
which begin long before the Plague and 
develop by a law of their own, apparently 
not greatly hastened, and certainly not 
originated, by the catastrophe. Com- 
mutation was beginning as early as 1208, 
and was not completed by 1455. Long 
before the Plague population had flowed 
beyond the customary land which was the 
nucleus of the manorial system, and had 
brought into cultivation new land, 
occupied by more flexible types of tenure. 
Before the end of the thirteenth century 
land was being sublet by one tenant to 
another. Manors were farmed before the 
Plague, and there is no evidence of the 
general introduction after it of the ‘‘ stock 
and land” lease, which Rogers elevated 
almost into a new system of agriculture. 

All this—and there is much more that 
space forbids mentioning—is interesting 
and important ; it shows that the medi- 
eval village was a much more elastic and 
flexible organism than is often suggested. 
On the larger question of the effects of the 
Plague it is still difficult to speak with 
certainty. One’s attitude to such results 
as those of Miss Levett will depend partly 
on one’s general view of the relative 
weights to be assigned to documentary 
evidence and to a strong tradition. For 
the tradition of the revolutionary effects 
of the Plague is strong and must be 
accounted for. It remained a memory in 
some places a century and a half later. 
It is recorded in the casual graffits of 
a church; it is employed by the 
chroniclers and by legislation. Miss 
Levett, to venture on one criticism, 
1s perhaps inclined to demand a more 
immediate correspondence between cause 
and effect than social development usually 
teveals. The first response to the shock 
may have been no change at all, and yet, 
within a generation, changes may have 
arisen which were ultimately due to the 
shock. But it is, of course, highly im- 
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portant to know that in such a large group 
of villages there was no immediate change 
on account of the Plague. That point 
Miss Levett does succeed in establishing 
conclusively. 

Her essay is valuable for what it accom- 
plishes. It is still more valuable for what 
it suggests. She has attacked a single 
point, and has necessarily limited herself 
to it. She ought not to rest in having 
proved a negative. She must have ac- 
quired a knowledge of rural society in the 
fourteenth century which is possessed by 
few other historians. She has done the 
heavy labour of research and analysis. 
She owes us now a synthesis. There is no 
good book in English on the Peasants’ 
Revolt and the deeper causes in the social 
background of which it was the reflection. 
Will not Miss Levett let us have it? There 
can be few who are better qualified to 
undertake the task. 


* * * 


‘EUROPE UNBOUND.’ 


THERE are writers whose contribution 
consists less in the information which they 
offer, or the conclusions which they 
establish, than in the creation of an 
atmosphere which clothes familiar facts 
with unexpected vitality, and tempts the 
reader to unlock dusty accumulations with 
a@ new interpretation. The work which 
they produce wins less immediate applause 
than much which is inferior to it, for its 
appreciation depends on the power of the 
reader not merely to assimilate facts, but 
to grasp a point of view. But its in- 
fluence is permanent and expanding, 
because it works on assumptions, and sets 
new streams of thought in motion by 
breaking the ice which binds them, for 
most of us, at their source. It is thus, in 
the truest sense, creative. Among such 
creative writers should be put one who 
has recently died, without receiving more 
than a small share of the recognition 
which his literary work undoubtedly 
merits. Mr. Lisle March Phillipps’s 
‘Europe Unbound,’ which appeared in 
November of last year, is a book which 
shows more insight into the deeper issues 
of the War than any other, except Baron 
von Hiigel’s ‘The German Soul,’ that has 
appeared in England since 1914. Its 
special excellence, as would be expected 
by those who are acquainted with Mr. 
Phillipps’s ‘The Works of Man,’ consists 
in the power with which it extricates 
principles from the confusing irrelevances 
with which they are apt to be overlaid by 
specialist knowledge and the habit of 
compromise, especially among a nation in 
which abstract ideas are hated as they are 
by the English. 

Mr. Phillipps has a passage in which he 
epitomizes what has throughout been the 
defect both of English thought and 
English policy. Unlike the Germans, 
“We have not developed the ideal 
resources of our cause.” Prussia, he 
thinks, had a bad cause and has made the 
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most of it. She has grasped the idea of 
her mission, and because she has grasped it, 
she has rallied all to whom that idea appeals. 
England, he thinks, has a good cause. 
But she has never risen to the height of 
her argument. An inward personal in- 
timation drew, like a magnet, from every 
corner of the world, men whom no promise 
of material spoils could have allured to 
leave homes half-built and work half-done. 
They hastened towards death with almost 
the unconscious eagerness of an instinct,. 
as though what awaited them in France 
was eternal life. They fell, and before 
the authorities, who began by snubbing 
their unprofessional enthusiasm and con- 
tinued to the end to despise it, had had 
time to do more than lament with charac- 
teristic effrontery the decline in the impulse 
which they had not created and did not 
understand, a fresh swarm, swept forward 
by the same impulse, had taken their 
place and fallen in its turn. The secret of 
the movement was quite simple. No one 
spoke of it, because every one knew it. 
It was that these civilian soldiers felt 
that what was menaced was the centre of 
their own being. They did not fight for 
the Empire. They did not even fight 
for their own homes. They fought for 
their own right to exist as men, which the 
German attitude, with its appeal to force 
and contempt for right, seemed to threaten. 
They might seem, to every outward eye, to 
have nothing to fight for, and therefore to 
require all the vulgar cajolery lavished on 
them by those who could not understand 
that a poor man who has next to no 
education may grasp spiritual issues as 
delicately and clearly as the rich and 
learned. The cajolery was unnecessary. 
They might seem to have nothing. But 
there were two things that all of them 
had: they had their partnership with 
the rest of humanity; and they had the 
hold on the future which that partnership. 
gave them, when it gave them nothing 
else. They fought for those. 

A vivid and conscious apprehension of 
the principles at stake has been the 
strength of France, just as their uncon- 
scious operation has been the strength of 
Britain and the British dominions. The 
weakness of Britain has been the failure to 
make those principles explicit, to state their 
application, to insist that our task in the 
future is to make them prevail not only 
over our enemies, but over ourselves. The 
merit of Mr. Phillipps’s book is that he 
rescues them from the obscurity into 
which they are thrust by the timidity of 
statesmen and the materialism of vulgar. 
economic interests. To him the War is 
important only because it is a struggle 
between Liberty and Tyranny. Such a 
point of view is open to obvious dangers. 
The political transitions caused by war 
are proverbially swift. Napoleon sat in 
embryo on the Committee of Public 
Safety, and after three years of the war- 
which was to assist all nations struggling 
for freedom, the diplomacy of the 
Directorate had reached the high level of 
unscrupulousness of the worst eighteenth- 
eentury tradition. Moral and political 
principles overflow national boundaries. 
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One may intern wicked Prussians; but 
one cannot intern wicked Prussian ideas, 
or cause Lord Northcliffe either to under- 
stand them or to cease propagating them. 
Though principles are embodied in nations, 
the struggle is not merely between nations, 
but between permanent and irreconcilable 
claimants for the soul of man. What 
makes the German spirit dangerous is not 
that it is alien, but that it is horribly 
congenial, to the whole modern world ; 
and it is less profitable to emphasize its 
wickedness than to make certain that its 
ravages are confined to Germany and are 
not felt also in England. If Mr. Phillipps 
were playing the familiar tune of “ Britons 
never will be slaves,’’ one would feel con- 
siderable suspicion that, like other per- 
formers with whom that is a favourite air, 
he belonged, in heart,to a German band. 
The suspicion would be unjust. Because 
the theme is common, it need not therefore 
be commonplace. Occasionally, indeed, 
Mr. Phillipps seems to assume a nice 
correspondence between nations and poli- 
tical principles, which does not, in fact, 
exist. And his allusions to the principle of 
nationality appear sometimes to suffer from 
a similar ambiguity. Nationality confers 
obligations as well as rights, and among 
those obligations is that of refraining from 
oppressing other races in the name of 
nationality, and of subordinating purely 
nationalist aspirations to the interests of 
the larger society of which nations are a 
part. German Imperialism is Nationalism 
which has been too successful, and a 
good deal of Balkan Nationalism is only 
too like Imperialism which has failed. 
On the other hand, Mr. Phillipps’s 
chapters on ‘ Liberty,’ ‘ Christianity and 
Liberty,’ ‘The Prussian Ideal,’ and 
‘ France ’ are quite admirable. So, though 
on @ different plane, is that on ‘ Modern 
Liberalism.’ In his discussion of the 
spiritual foundations of liberty, the in- 
fluence of Acton is conspicuous. But the 
special turn which Mr. Phillipps gives to 
his argument is all his own. Put briefly, it 
is that the classical conception of liberty 
was unstable because it established free- 
dom on an intellectual philosophy, and 
that the political movement which sprang 
from the Renaissance suffers from a 
similar defect. To found liberty on the 
discoveries of the intellect results, he 
argues, in excluding from a share in it 
all those except the select few who have 
the capacity and the opportunity for 
a high degree of intellectual culture. It 
is to put power into the hands of an 
aristocracy by emphasizing the faculties 
in which men are unequal. What, then, 
is a secure foundation for political freedom? 
It is, he answers, to emphasize, as Chris- 
tianity emphasizes, that all men are equal, 
because, in the eyes of God, all are of 
infinite value. Thus authority, he would 
urge, is the basis of freedom, and ration- 
alism its enemy. The alliance of religion 
with reaction in the last two or three 
centuries is undeniable. But it is a 
temporary phase due to political conditions 
which will disappear. The real affinities 
are those discovered by Prussia between 
liberty and Christianity, and her intel- 
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lectual attack on the latter was an in- 
stinctive expression of the suspicious 
apprehension with which she regarded 
the former. 

The argument is interesting; but will 
it work ? It might be argued, no doubt, 
that a philosophy of Utilitarianism, unless 
held with a degree of enlightenment with 
which, in fact, it never is held, tends to 
destroy the spiritual restraints which are 
the protection of the weak, and to con- 
centrate power in the hands of the few 
who can most obviously make an effective 
use of it. One sees the economic results 
of such a philosophy in England and 
America, as one sees the political results 
of it in Prussia. No doubt, again, the 
idea that all men are ends, and that no 
man can rightly be treated as a means 
to an end, is at bottom a religious one. 
On the other hand, Mr. Phillipps’s apparent 
suggestion that, in a world where intellect 
plays the part it does in modern life, the 
mass of mankind can discover themselves 
without having access to intellectual 
culture, by the power of faith in a religious 
revelation, is difficult to accept. The 
limitations of the intellect (whatever 
they are) can only be ascertained by its 
use, and a faith in authority cannot be 
created to order, and would not be worth 
anything if it could. There is, indeed, no 
short cut. The end and the beginning 
may, perhaps, be those conceived by Mr. 
Phillipps; but there are more stages on 
the road than he allows. 

How far on the road the War has carried 
us, it is impossible as yet to say. We can 
feel the ice breaking up beneath our feet. 
But the forces that ave rending it, the 
new world it will discover, what these are, 
who can tell? That we have travelled 
already a long way from 1914 is shown by 
Mr. Phillipps’s chapter on ‘ Modern 
Liberalism.’ There it is, what Mr. Phillipps 
calls “the shuffling 9d. for 4d.” policy ! 
How natural it seemed then, and how 
ludicrous it seems now! Of one thing 
one may feel sure. There are, as Mr. 
Phillipps insists in his last chapter, 
elements within Germany itself which 
will be the best guarantee for the develop- 
ment of freedom in Europe, if they are not 
forced into the arms of an embittered and 
revengeful nationalism by an unwise 
peace. Those, like Mr. Phillipps, who 
grasp most firmly the essential principles 
which unite France and England against 
the Germany of to-day, are also those 
who realize most intensely the insanity of 
striving to perpetuate an unnatural con- 
flict with the Germany of to-morrow. 


* * * 


WAR, PEACE, AND WOMEN. 


In her attempt to deal with such prob- 
lems as war, peace, and the future, Miss 
Ellen Key takes one rapidly back to the 
atmosphere of cosmopolitan student days 
in Paris. It is refreshing just now to be 
reminded of even the word “cosmopolitan.” 
An examination of the broader issues of 
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the War, written in Sweden, and pub- 
lished in America, by a neutral who makes 
a real attempt at genuine neutrality, 
should not be lightly put aside. But it 
is only candid to admit that Miss Key’s 
book reminds one, too, of the cosmo- 
politan type of conversation—full of 
loose generalities, disregard or ignorance 
of evidence, sentimentalities, or what 
appear to another nation as sentimen- 
talities. It is a difficult book to appraise. 
One page commands the acquiescence, 
even the respect, of the reader ; the next 
rouses his scorn. Miss Key’s thesis is, 
roughly speaking, that war is bad, and 
produces evil rather than good ; that 
therefore in thought we must ever look 
to the abolition of war; that women have 
an immense part to play, perhaps the 
decisive part, in creating the attitude of 
mind which alone can lead on to the 
abolition of war. 

If to hold this creed is to be a pacifist, 
Miss Key is an apostle of pacifism, and, 
indeed, she claims the name. Most of 
us, perhaps, will confess ourselves of her 
communion. But Miss Key is by no 
means a conscientious objector to the 
task of defending one’s country :— 

“At present, the Socialists have only one 
way of convincing humanity that it is not 
from @ cowardly fear of hardships, not from 
a selfish aversion for personal sacrifice, but 
for sincere moral reasons, that they hate 
war and strive for peace. And this way 
is gladly and willingly to fulfil their duty 
of defending their country.” 

Or again :— 

“We who believe that idealism is first 
of all working for our ideals, are called 
materialists.”” 

In her first chapter Miss Key sums up 

the ‘“ Debit Balance of War,”’ after re- 
cognizing all the good which may follow 
as a by-product of war: “ The lasting 
results, we believe, will be an inner unity, 
co-operation, and enthusiasm, far sur- 
passing that attained in times of peace.” 
But in spite of such sober admissions, 
there runs through the whole book the 
conviction that war tends to brutalize 
our feelings, coarsen our thoughts, and 
blunt our sense of justice. The author 
quotes a letter from a young French 
officer, who wrote :— 
““In order not to suffer too much we are 
forced to create a trend of thought that 
is adapted to the conditions around us.... 
one must try to think in the same way 
as the barbaric people did.” 

That, after all, is the final condemnation 
of war, and it is Miss Key’s strongest 
argument. Closely linked with it is her 
contention that women must first think 
rightly on these questions before any 
advance can be made. Hence she depre- 
cates the idea that women should seek 
to take a place in the fighting line, and 
sees a serious menace for the future in 
this “‘ atavistic love of war,’’ which 18 
born of the Englishwomen’s cold-blooded 
training to kill! The section on womens 
work during the War is sometimes in- 
teresting, but contains nothing very new, 
and, as regards England, is often rather 
ill-informed. It is difficult at times t 
identify the organizations, such as the 
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“Women’s Reserve Corps,” on which 
the severest strictures are passed, and 
much of the information bestowed has 
a journalistic flavour. The English work- 
ing-woman hardly stops to inquire 
whether men’s clothing is “ quite be- 
coming to the slender, lithe English- 
woman’s figure.” It is in many small 
points that the book seems to lack a 
sense of proportion, or an adequate 
knowledge of conditions. The Indian 
prince studying sociology in Oxford has 
hardly as yet impressed Oxford (if indeed 
his name is known there) by his advocacy 
of polygamy. 

An extremely outspoken chapter is 
devoted to the relation between the 
sexes as affected by the immense loss of 
life among the younger men. There is 
plenty of food for thought here, though 
perhaps not much material for a con- 
sidered judgment. Miss Key’s conclusion, 
however, is orthodox enough. No slack- 
ening of the moral code to secure an 
increased birthrate ought to be tolerated 
(though doubtless it will be), since quality 
is more important to a nation than 
quantity. This is hardly the revolu- 
tionary view of sex-ethics which we have 
at times been led—perhaps unjustly— 
to associate with the author’s name. 

Women’s work for Peace strikes a far 
more controversial note. The wisdom of 
the Women’s Peace Congress at The 
Hague in 1915 was everywhere questioned 
at the time, although the purity of its 
motive was above suspicion. But it is 
hard to see how a consistent thinker can 
both uphold the Congress and quote with 
understanding and approval from the 
refusal of French women to take part :— 


“The German women have not taken 
exception to the unjust action of their 
Government, and we cannot co-operate 
with others before the respect for justice 
is accepted as the foundation of all social 
work,” 


The author’s position seems to us utterly 
illogical. 

One of the primary conditions of his- 
torical writing or thinking is a respect for 
evidence. In this quality Miss Key seems 
to be entirely lacking. While she con- 
demns war on the right principles, she 
often condemns this war on totally wrong 
or inadequate grounds. Thus in the 
second chapter she writes :— 


“War can never be justified unless as a 
last resort for the very existence of the 
nation. But this was not the case with 
any of the countries now involved, with the 
exception of Belgium. Each one of the 
great powers might have preserved peace, 
had it so desired.” 


To this we can only suggest that Belgium, 
too, might have preserved both peace 
and her existence, if she had been willing 
to sacrifice what was dearer to her than 
peace, dearer than existence. It may be 
that diplomatic engagements are a mis- 
take, a hindrance to peace ; the question 
18 open to examination. Meanwhile, we 
surely have a right, in a world linked 
together by formal engagements, to 


‘demand that an impartial inquirer should 
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at least discuss the question of the keep- 
ing of faith. Again, Miss Key suggests 
that “the thought is beginning to make 
itself felt that mobilization, and the 
declaration of war, should be laid before 
Parliament for its decision.”” The writer, 
perhaps, was not in London on the night 
of Aug. 4, 1914. In the words of one of 
the most peace-loving and democratic of 
the men of the New Army: “ They do 
not fight because the State chose that they 
should. The State fights because they 
chose that it should.’’* 

‘War, Peace, and the Future, is, on 
the whole, the work of an untrained 
mind, which gains a fictitious interest 
from the circumstances of its production, 
and the sincerity of its convictions. 
Doubtless it loses something in translation, 
and perhaps it may be permitted to regret 
that it was not translated into English. 
The language used is a continual irritant. 


Correspondence. 


CHRISTIANITY AND COMMERCE. 
To the Editor of The Atheneum. 


Sir,—Right thinking and right teaching 
upon the fundamental principles of com- 
merce are perhaps more important than 
anything else towards a sound Recon- 
struction. 

I note that, in connexion with the 
National Mission, one of the five com- 
mittees of inquiry appointed by the 
Archbishops is instructed “‘ to inquire and 
report upon the ways in which the Church 
may best commend the teachings of Christ 
to those who are seeking to solve the 
problems of industrial life.” This is 
certainly as it should be, and perhaps 
the views of a business man who is also 
seeking to solve these problems may be 
of interest. 

I am the more prompted to express my 
views because the first stated object of 
the Christian Social Union, a very in- 
fluential body of Churchmen, is: “ To 
claim for the Christian law the ultimate 
authority to rule social practice.” The 
words “law,” “ authority,” and “rule” 
seem to me very inappropriate in con- 
nexion with Christian ethics and morality, 
of which the first principle is assuredly 
self-sacrifice, and this must obviously be 
voluntary. 

Commerce is certainly a part of social 
practice, and I submit the following points 
as to its true relation to Christianity :— 

1. Christ’s special gospel was the gospel 
of love and active benevolence, and of the 
forgiveness of personal injuries. 

2. Commerce obviously cannot be con- 
ducted on these principles. In commerce 
one must have a quid pro quo and a living 
as well, or bankruptcy must promptly 





* The Welsh Outlook, February, 1917, ‘ Democracy 
or Defeat,’ by a Soldier. 
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ensue. Christ never suggested that busi- 
ness should be conducted on the lines of 
benevolence. Some of His parables show 
that He approved of sound commercial 
methods and principles. 

3. Commerce requires the co-operation 
of two or more people so as to produce a 
benefit to be shared by the co-operators. 
Each one gives what is worth less to him 
than that which he bargains to receive 
in return. This is the magic of commerce, 
and the source of its enormous strength, 
growth, and vitality. It is fundamentally 
mutual benefit or mutual service. 

4. The necessary conditions of coin- 
merce are free and legally capable con- 
tracting parties, security of life and 
property, and even-handed justice in 
settling disputes. 

5. The specially Christian virtue of 
benevolence is certainly not of the essence 
of commerce, neither can it be enforced 
by law, for if enforced it ceases to be 
benevolence. Justice, on the other hand, 
is of its essence, and can and must be 
enforced. Neither is greed of the essence 
of commerce, as is so commonly taught. A 
man may be grasping in commerce, as he 
may be selfish and inconsiderate in his 
domestic relations, but greed is no more of 
the essence of one than the other. Because 
$n occurs in a professedly Christian nation 
we do not say that Christianity is based 
onsin. Neither need we conclude that 
commerce is based on greed or even on 
enlightened self-interest. The rock-bottom 
basis is mutual benefit, otherwise mutual 
service. That, with honesty and industry, 
should be the Christian ideal of business 
also. 

6. The ideal which Christ held up was 
undoubtedly that of personal self-sacrifice 
to the uttermost, even for one’s personal 
enemies ; but this does not apply in business 
any more than it denies the right to 
protect others by force, or even by war, if 
necessary. The bulk of the work of the 
world can only be done, and is best and 
most easily done, on business principles. 
The principle of self-sacrifice applies 


chiefly to one’s surplus energies and 
wealth. It applies in the spending rather 
than in the earning department. It 


certainly enjoins, but does not attempt to 
enforce, simplicity and economy in spend- 
ing, and a wise use of surplus wealth and 
strength for the benefit of others. 

7. The call for the compulsory sharing 
or levelling of wealth is not made by Christ. 
On the contrary, His gospel is one of seli- 
sacrifice and humility, and in no way 
supports any legislative attack upon the 
legitimate rights of property. Christ came 
not to destroy the law (of justice), but to 
fulfil (or supplement) it by the personal 
ideal of love and self-sacrifice. However 
well justice may be administered in this 
imperfect world, hardships must occur, 
which love alone can remedy by helping 
the weary and heavy-laden, and making 
the rough places smooth. 

8. Let the Churches then teach that 
mutual benefit is the ideal and practical 
basis of commerce, and honesty, industry, 
and justice its main supports. The 
commercial world would unite in this, and 
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in condemning the spirit and practice of 
greed and grasp, even though within the 
letter of the law. Is this not, indeed, the 
spirit which is now largely animating 
the counsels of our trade combinations 
and labour unions? But the commercial 
world intensely resents the teaching that 
commerce is an individual struggle to get 
to the top by pushing others down, as I 
heard stated in church by a misguided 
Socialist lecturer a short time ago. It 
also strongly resents attacks upon the 
security of honestly acquired property, 
which security is absolutely essential to 
commercial activity and general well-being. 

9. Commercial conditions and law 
cannot, of course, regulate the whole of 
life ; they apply only to business relations 
between free and legally capable indivi- 
duals. The legally and naturally in- 
capable or not fully capable, such as 
children, married women, the old, the 
physically unfit, broken down, or bankrupt, 
do and should stand on a different footing, 
and undoubtedly have claims other than 
commercial upon their natural protectors 
and ultimately on the State as the general 
protector. Such claims, however, are not 
part of the industrial problem, and should 
not be confused with it. 

On this question of mutual benefit and 
mutual service permit me to quote from 

‘Second Thoughts of an Economist,’ by 
the late Prof. Smart of Glasgow Uni- 
versity, in which he very ably develops 
this view :— 

‘“* The economic life in its essential nature 
is @ competition to serve—an unconscious 
co-operation of mutual service. What is 
required is no more than the consctous adop- 
tion of this as our reasonable service, thus 
making it a life of the loftiest moral 
purpose.” 

I believe that wrong thinking and 
wrong teaching have produced much of the 
wrong acting and wrong feeling which have 
recently been the curse of commerce.— 
Yours, &c. G. M. Herserr. 


* * * 


EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION. 


To the Editor of The Atheneum. 

Srr,—In reply to your invitation for 
opinions upon the schemes and suggestions 
for Educational Reconstruction set forth 
in your last issue, I will ask you to allow 
me to express the view of the Council of 
the Library Association upon the resolu- 
tion (No. 9) of the Workers’ Educational 
Association affecting public libraries. 

That resolution, briefly, was that it is 
desirable to abolish the present separate 
library authority, and to hand these 
institutions over to the Local Education 
Authority. 

In the opinion of my Council it is a 
matter of regret and surprise that the 
Workers’ Educational Association, before 
adopting this resolution, did not take 
steps to ascertain the views of the Library 
Association upon so revolutionary a 
proposal. 

No statement of specific reasons for this 
transfer of authority having been put 
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forward, we are therefore unable to submit 
an argued opposition. But, to our minds, 
the resolution is open to the gravest 
objection, and we are convinced that such 
transfer would be disastrous to the best 
interests of public libraries. 


In submitting these observations I wish 
to make clear that there is no want of 
sympathy on the part of our Association 
with any properly directed movement for 
bringing the libraries into closer connexion 
with the educational system of the 
country ; but the particular proposal now 
submitted by the Workers’ Educational 
Association does not commend itself to us, 
who may be judged competent to advise, 
and, given the opportunity, we are pre- 
pared to submit our views of how best to 
attain this end.—Yours faithfully, 

Frank Pacy, Acting Hon. Secretary, 
Library Association. 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W. 
March 7, 1917. 


To the Editor of The Atheneum. 

Str,—I fear it is rather late to send any 
remarks suggested by the interesting 
schemes of Reconstruction in your 
February number, but the programme 
adopted by the Workers’ Educational 
Association is such consoling reading for 
those battling with the waste, confusion, 
and meanness of the present system, that 
I should like to point out an omission that 
rather imperils the success of the scheme. 
Many years on a School Board and as a 
School Manager have led me to conclude 
that equality of opportuntty—the great 
essential of democratic education—would 
be best secured by providing for the 
poorest children the nursery training in 
habits of cleanliness and good manners 
that the pupils of Secondary Schools 
mostly enjoy in their homes. It is 
ignorance of the amenities of life, of the 
refined care of the body, of polite and 
gentle speech, that forms a barrier that no 
mental training or native genius can 
surmount. 

The cult of fastidious physical cleanli- 
ness has become tyranny—which only the 
most spiritual and generous natures can 
escape. A saint or hero or genius in 
embryo is effectually hidden from most of 
us if he does not take a bath, wear clean 
linen, and know the use of a dinner napkin. 

The elementary school which has not 
bathrooms, a refined school nurse, and 
the means to supply clean, hygienic 
clothing is not a preparatory school from 
which children of ability and poor parent- 
age can mount the educational ladder 
to University honours. This beautiful 
scheme of Educational Reconstruction 
wants, to make it perfect, provision for a 
nursery department, not only in infant 
schools, but to train pupils through all 
their standards. 

Such provision might work the miracle 
of freeing children from class disability 
and give them an equal educational 
starting-point.—Yours truly, 

ANNIE V. 

Somerdon, Sidmouth, Devon, 

March 6, 1917. 


Dutton. 
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Oxford University Press 


The Idea of God in the Light of 
Recent Philosophy. 3h3,Gii¢"" vectures 


University of Aberdeen. By A. SETH PRINGLE. 
PATTISON, LL.D., D.C.L. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
An Experiment in the 


Tbant Obscuri. Classical Hexameter. By 
ROBERT BRIDGES. Royal 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


; The Discourses and Manual, to- 
Epictetus. gether with Fragments of his 
Writings. Translated, with Introduction and Notes, 
by P. E. MATHESON. Fcap. 8vo, 2 vols. 38. 6d. net 
each. [Ozford Library of Translations. 


Studies in Dante. Fourth Series, Textual 


vivio’ and Miscellaneous Essays. By the late CANON 
MOORE. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Oxford Book of English 
Mystical Verse. Nitho.s3 


D. 
NICHOLSON aan H E 
LEE. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
Paper, Feap. 8vo, Ts. 6d. net. 


Also on Oxford India 


By SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 
R omance. (Vanuxem Lectures, 1914-15.) Demy 
8vo, 48. 6d. net. [Princeton University Press. 
The first lecture is on the origin of romance ; the second 
is entitled ‘* Imitation and Forgery.” 
Selections from 


Sir Walter Raleigh. ii ittay 
the World,’ Letters and other Writings, Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by G. E. HADOW. With 
Maps, a Portrait, and a Facsimile of his Handwriting. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Notebook of Mediaeval History. 


» RAYMOND BEAZLEY. Crown 8vo. Divided 
py 27 Periods, beginning with the adoption of 
Christianity by the Roman State a.p. 323, and ending 
with the capture of Constantinople by the Ottoman 
Turks, and the beginning of the Age of the Classical 
Renaissance in Western Europe, a.D. 1453. 3s. net. 


The War of Ideas.  Royat Goiontaltnst, 


tute delivered December 12, 1916, by SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH. 6d. net. 


Ireland in the Last Fifty Years. 
(1866-1916). By ERNEST BARKER. 8vo, 


paper cover, 1s. 6d. net, 
The Casting Counter and the 


7 A Chapter in the History 
Counting-Board. of Numismatics and Early 
Arithmetic. By F. P. BARNARD. Crown 4to. With 


numerous Plates and Illustrations. 31. 3s net. 
The first volume ever published dealing with the subject 
as a whole. 


Agriculture in Oxfordshire. 

Survey. Made on behalf of the Institute for Re- 
search in Agricultural Economics, University of 
Oxford, by JOHN ORR, with a chapter on soils by 
C. G. T MORISON. With 29 Illustrations and Maps, 
8s. 6d. net. 


Principles of the English Law 
of Contract and of Agency in 


its Relation to Contract. 2 ,\"° 
Sir W. R. ANSON. Fourteenth Edition, by M. D- 
GWYER. 8vo, 10s. net. 


The Johnson Calendar; or, 
Samuel Johnson for every Day 
in the Year. Being a Series of Sayings and 


Tales, collected from his Life 
and Writings. By A. M. BELL 
cover or cloth, 2s. net. 


Pott 8vo, paper 





Complete Catalogue on application. 





London: HUMPHREY MILFORD 
Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.€. 
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The Healthfulness 
& Ever-readiness 
of Gas-Fires. 


WO factors principally influence the 

medical profession in its advocacy of 

gas versus coal fires in the home and at the 

office. They are healthfulness and ever- 
readiness. 

The relative healthfulness of heating fuels 
is determined by the proportion of radiant 
(or radiated) to convected heat produced— 
a ratio which necessarily depends in no small 
measure on the mechanism and structure of 
the stove itself. The old-fashioned gas fire 
was so constructed that a large proportion 
of its heat was given off in the form of 
convection at high temperatures—creating 
that abomination of all scientists in heating, 
hot air; hence the prejudices that arose 
against gas heating. A modern gas fire, on 
the other hand, conserves and radiates a full 
half of the total calorific value of the fuel 
used, and gives off another 25 per cent by 
convection at comparatively low temperature. 
Thus gas fires have become fully as healthy 
as coal fires and infinitely more cleanly 
and convenient—therefore doctors use and 
recommend them, especially for sick rooms, 
where absence of the racket of coal scoops 
and fire-irons is a marked advantage. 

The ever-readiness of gas fires, valuable 
also from the doctor’s point of view, is an 
advantage which may, moreover, be envisaged 
from the angle of economy by householders. 
It is a great consideration to be able to 
command a healthy warmth at will; it is at 
least as great a boon to be in a position, by 
the turning of a tap, to limit fuel consumption 
to the actual requirements of efficiency and 


comfort. 


For sctentific and medical testimony 
to the hygienic value of Gas for 
domestic heating, application ts invited 
to the Secretary, British Commercial 
Gas Association, 47 Victoria Street, 
. Westminster, S.W. 
T. 240. 











CONSTABLE’S LIST 


GERMAN AND ENGLISH EDUCATION. 
A Comparative Study. By FR. DE HOVRE, formerly ‘‘Maitre de Conférences” on 
the Philosophy of Education at the Higher Institute of Philosophy, Louvain University 
Crown 8vo 2s. 6d. net. 
The organic principles of German and English education are compared, and the deeper 
Dature of education, its philosophical background, its interdependence on all departments 
of life and its momentous function in the national organism are explained. 


THE PERMANENT VALUES IN EDUCATION. 


By KENNETH RIOHMOND. With an Introduction by A. CLUTTON-BROCK. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
A study of the aims and methods of great educators in the past, viewed in relation to the 
conditious and needs of the present. 

POETRY. 


AN ANNUAL OF NEW POETRY.  0jeha oe 


GORDON BOTTOMLEY, W. H. DAVIES, JOHN DRINKWATER, EDWAR 
EASTAWAY, ROBERT FROST, WILFRID WILSON GIBSON, T. STURGE MOORE, 
and R. C. TREVELYAN. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


RELIGIOUS HOURS. By C. F. KEARY. Feap. 8vo. 2s, 6d. net. 


Times.—‘ Grave pagan psalms and hymns of a true piety and a true imagination.” 

Athenceum.—“ Dignified and elevated in thought.” 

IN THE BATTLE SILENCES. seg sick GhoRGe 

Canadian Expeditionary Force. Fcap. 8vo. Paper, ls, net ; cloth, 2s. net 

Atheneum.—“ Rhythmical and full of poetic thought.” : 

SONGS OUT OF SCHOOL. fi,56 ct BOSHRORD, Author of 
Paper, 2s. net ; cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


Ozford Magazine.—“ Outpourings of a genial and happy spirit.....lyrics of almost perfect 
grace.” 











EMILE VERHAEREN. 


LOVE POEMS. 3s. 6d. net. 
PLAYS. 6s, net. 
BELGIUM'S AGONY. liiileea 





MAKERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Edited by BASIL WILLIAMS, Author of ‘ The Life of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham.’ 
6s. net each. 
NEW VOLUME. 


HERBERT SPENCER. | yy sven exuor. 


Ready Shortly. 


DIAZ. By DAVID HANNAY. 


Previously Published. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. | 3, corp cuarnwoon. 
DELANE OF THE TIMES. s,smz.r. coox. 
MASTERS OF RUSSIAN MUSIC. 


By M. MONTAGU-NATHAN. 2s, net each. 
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II. RIMSKY-KORSAKOF. 
III. MOUSSORGSKY. 
HAVELOCK ELLIS. 
ESSAYS IN WAR-TIME. tiisa smpression. 5s. net. 


Manehester Guardian.—“ All who recognize that the shattering process of war experience 
will bring the possibility of bolder social experiments in the near future should read this 


latest book of Dr. Ellis.” RAMSAY MUIR. 
NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM. 


Second Impression. 4s. 6d. net. 
Times.—‘' A book which should be read by all who wish for a sane, virile, courageous and 
clear-sighted interpretation of the Great War.” 


J. W. HEADLAM. 
THE ISSUE. Third Impression. 2s. 6d. net. 


New Statesman.—“ An exceedingly able and judicious analysis of the fundamental issue 
over which Europe began to fight and is still fighting.” 


JEAN FINOT. a 
THE ANGLO-FRENCH NATION.  penciration: Ry 





JEAN FINOT. ls. net. 
Daily Graphic.—‘‘It constitutes a new link to bind us more firmly than ever to our 
Gaulish ally.” 
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MR. LEE WARNER HAS PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING -— 


PLOTINUS: THE WORKS OF 


In a new and complete Translation by STEPHEN MCKENNA, to be completed in 4 Volumes, of 
which Volume 1 ts now at Press. 

Large Crown 4to (10}X7} inches), Michalet Boards with linen back and label. Printed in large old -face 
Caslon type, on pure rag English mould-made paper. Per Volume (sold separately), 16s. net (postage 8d.) 

Mr. McKenna’s earlier translation of the tractate “On the Beautiful,” which passed into several editions, 
has shown his ability for this important work. Volume I contains Porphyry’s Life, the Nine Tractates of the 
first Ennead, the Preller-Ritter conspectus of the Plotinian System, and Translator’s notes. 

A special Prospectus, with Specimen page, may be had post free on demand. 


THE MEDICI EASTER CARDS AND BOOKS 


Consequent upon its publishing of Christmas Cards the Society has been asked to issue EASTER 
CARDS designed upon the same lines. A list of these is now ready and will be sent free on demand. 
Prices: each 6d. to Is. 


THE HIGHWAY OF THE CROSS 


Is an EASTER BOOK which includes 10 Plates after FRA ANGELICO, reproduced in colour direct 
from the Originals in Florence. Introduction from Thomas 4 Kempis; Text, in the words of the Bible 
(Authorized Version): conclusion from the Christian Year. Medium 8vo. Boards. 4s. net. 


A BOOK OF THE PASSION OF OUR LORD 


Is for the Young. 12 Plates in colour after the Old Masters. Text—a simple Introduction on the 
subject of Art and the Story of the Passion, with a similar note on each picture—always in simple language. 
And, opposite each picture, the corresponding texts from the Gospels (Authorized Version) and a verse from 
a Hymn. Crown 4to. Boards. 3s. net. Prospectus post free. 


Uniform in all respects: A BOOK OF THE CHILDHOOD OF CHRIST 
MEMO RABILIA. Volumes in this unique series, suitable for EASTER, are Nos. :— 


Unillustrated. Each 1s. (post free 1s. 2d.) 
3. Quia Amore Langueo. 8. Easter Day, by R. Browning. 
. Easter Poems, Ed. C. A. Miles. 
Illustrated (12 Old Masters). Each 15s. 6d. (post free 15s. 8d.) 
104. 12 Scenes from the Life of Christ after Duccio. 
109. Portraits of Christ. 110. The Last Supper. Detailed list post free. 


WAR MEMORIALS 


Already, in their various kinds, many of these are erected, or in progress, in this Country. Unsolicited 
applications for advice made to THE MEDICI SOCIETY touching some such projects, and, in other 
cases, unexpected expressions of regret that insufficient thought had been given to Memorials arranged, led it to 
consider the designing and execution of War Memorials. 

The Society does not keep a pattern-book or price list. It has the best Architectural and other professional 
advice, and its desire is to endeavour so to arrange that good design and honest work shall be adapted to 
the requirements of each case, due regard being had alike to the architectural or other considerations involved 
by the intended site, and the financial limitations attaching in each case. 

The Society has executed an Altar piece and Roll of Honour (combined) “IN MEMORIAM those lost 
in The Battle of Jutland” for H.M.S. Warspite. It is printing the detailed “Memorials of those who fell in 
the War” for two of the great Pudlie Schools. It has arranged for Memorial Windows and Shrines for Village 
Greens, and plain—printed, or inscribed, Rolls of Honour. 

Correspondence should be addressed to the Managing Director. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY, Lo., 
LONDON, W.1: 7 GRAFTON STREET. LIVERPOOL: 63 BOLD STREET. 
THE MEDICI SOCIETY: AMERICAN BRANCH, INC., 12 HARCOURT STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 
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List of New Books. 


Prepared in co-operation with the Library Association. 


The method of classification in the following list needs a few words of 
explanation. The scheme adopted is the Dewey Decimal System, which 
starts with a series of ten main classes, that are divided iato ten sub- 
divisions, and these again into ten subsections, and so on to any extent of 
minute classification. This system has secured general recognition in 
English-speaking countries, and is by far the most popular among librarians. 

This List does not, as a ruls, attempt to proceed beyond the main classes 
or their most general subdivisions. A more minute classification will be 
used when the various items are combined into a volume, forming a guide 
to the contents and relative value of the publications for the year. At the 
same time, subclasses are indicated, for the benefit of librarians and others 
familiar with the system, by the class-numbers given at the end of each 
entry. The first numeral in these represents the main class; the second 
one of the subdivisions, and so on. 

A Committee of Spocialists appointed by the Library Association have 
marked with asterisks those works in the List which they consider most 
suitable for purchase by Public Library Authorities. 


GENERAL WORKS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, ENCYCLOPA:DIAS, MAGAZINES, &c. 


*Mullens (W. H.) and Swann (H. Kirke). A BrsLioGRAPHy OF BRITISH 
ORNITHOLOGY FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE END OF 1912; 
including biographical accounts of the principal writers and 
bibliographies of their published works: part 5. Macmillan, 
1917. 9 in. 128 pp., 6/ n. 016.5982 

Another part of this important bibliography, dealing with names 
from Rowe to Wheelwright. Howard Saunders, Philip Lutley 

Sclater, Henry Seebohm, William Thompson (Belfast), and Richard 

John Ussher, are among the ornithologists whose names figure in the 

present part. 

Stephen (George A.). THREE CENTURIES OF A City LIBRARY: an 
historical and descriptive account of the Norwich Public Library, 
established in 1608, and the present Public Library, opened in 
1857. Norwich, Public Library Committee, 1917. 10 in. 90 pp. 
il. front. 027.4 

The Norwich City Library was one of the earliest provincial public 
libraries, and the city was the first municipality to adopt the Public 

Library Act (1850). This record has been compiled by the City 

Librarian. 

100 PHILOSOPHY. 

Bucknall (H.). Be «Man! aword in season to junior boys. Harrap, 

1917. 7} in. 152 pp., 2/6 n. 179.6 
Some of the advice may help a small boy here and there, but the 
book is not, in our opinion, worth the encomium of the Head Master 

of Mill Hill. Some of it is surprisingly stupid ; for instance, a 

Lord Mayor usually wants to be known as something else than 

“ornamental ”’ ! 

Dearmer (Percy). ParriorismM AND FELLOWSHIP. 
1917. 8 in. 118 pp., 2/ n. L721 

Each one of the half-dozen “‘ sermons” contained in this book is 
informed with a lofty idealism and a most human sympathy. 

Degen (J.). GoLpDEN RuLES or ADOLESCENT Purity; with an 
introduction by James S. Hamilton. Walter Scott, 1916. 
4} in. 63 pp. index, paper, 6d. 176.3 

A booklet intended tor parents, guardians, and teachers. The 
introduction is written by a medical man. 

Elliot (Hugh). Herrserr Spencer. See 920 BioGrapHy. 192.8 

*Epictetus. THe Discourses AND MANUAL; together with fragments 
of his writings ; translated, with introduction and notes, by P. E. 
Matheson: 2 vols. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1916. 7 in. 245 and 
280 pp. introd. bibliog. notes, indexes, each vol. 3/6n. ‘188.7 

Mr. Percy Ewing Matheson’s translation of the Stoic philosopher’s 
Discourses, which are less familiar than the Manual, is well done, and 
it appears opportunely at a time when insistence upon the spiritual 
side of the world in which we live is, perhaps, more than ever neces- 
sary. The second volume contains, besides the third and fourth books 
of the Discourses, the Fragments and the Manual. The author 
acknowledges indebtedness to the works of Schenkl, BonhGffer, and 

Schweighacuser. 

Jones (W. H. S.)}.§ How We Learn: a short primer of scientific 
method for boys. Cambridge, University Press, 1916. 8 in. 
72 pp. appendix, boards, 1/6 n. 161 

Scholars aged about 16 years, who for several terms have been 
trained to work out inductive exercises of the kind embraced in the 
pamphlet ‘ Scientific Method in Schools,’ will find this book service- 
able. Chapters on words and their meanings, and on scientific 
method, including sections on definitions, induction, deduction, 
evidence, classification, fallacies, and reason and authority, are 
followed by examples of inductive reasoning done by boys. Some 
questions are appended ; and in the preface is a list of problems for 

pupils between 13 and 16. 


Smith & Elder, 


, 
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*Jung (C. G.), PsycHoLoGy or THE Unconscious: a study of the 
transformations and symbolisms of the Libido: a contribution 
to the history of the evolution of thought ; authorized transla- 
tion, with introduction, by Beatrice M. Hinkle. Kegan Paul 
[1916]. 94 in. 621 pp. notes, index, 21/ n. 150 

The author of this important and striking work conceives a primal 
vital energy, “ libido,” used by man instinctively in all his automatic 
functioning, and in his desires and interests. The various processes 
are different manifestations of “libido,” which by the qualities of 
mobility and flexibility can consciously be used and directed. Thus 
man can shape his own destiny. Dr. Jung’s conception of the term 

“libido” is, it will be seen, much broader than that of Freud, who 

restricted it to the original, narrow sense of sexual impulse and 

need. The book and the translator’s introduction are of unusual 
interest. 


Sartiaux (Félix). Morate KANTIENNE ET MORALE HUMAINE. Paris, 
Hachette, 1917. 9 in. 470 pp. index, paper, 7 fr. 50. 193.2 
In this detailed exposition of the theoretical and practical moral 
systems of Kant, regarded apart from the disputations of the schools 
and imported prejudices, M. Sartiaux seeks to determine Kant’s 
share of responsibility for the present Germanic mental attitude. 
He comes to the conclusion that if the Kantian philosophy and 
morals be not directly responsible for the present expression of 
German ideas, they at all events prepared the soil for them. 


What Dreams Really Mean: 
practical dream expert. 
2/ n. 

This seems to be meant seriously. ‘‘ Bacon.—In large quantities, 
promise of certain advantages after some delay. Cooked bacon: 
something good near at hand. The better it looks, the greater the 
advantage.” Why should we import paper to print this kind of stuff, 
which is certainly not worth a shortage of bacon ? 


200 RELIGION. 

SHREWSBURY FABLES: being addresses given in 
Shrewsbury School Chapel. Longmans, 1917. 74 in. 93 pp. 
appendix, 2/ n. 252.5 

The Head Master of Eton, sometime Head Master of Shrewsbury, 
has collected in this volume the short informal addresses delivered 
by himself at the evening services in Shrewsbury School Chapel, 
during the last four or five years, on Confirmation Sunday and the 
end of the Summer Term. Hymns and verses of interest to Salopians 
are given in the appendix, 


Allen (Willoughby Charles). Murray, 1917. 

74 in. 159 pp., 4/ n. 232 

In this collection of Ordination and other addresses and sermons 

the spirit and personality of Christ, our own lives and personalities, 

and Christ’s Apocalyptic teaching are among the subjects treated 

by Archdeacon Allen with clarity of exposition and at considerable 
length. 

Archibald (Malcolm George). THe Catt tro Prayer. Robert Scott, 
1917. 64 in. 61 pp. bibliog. paper, 6d. n. 264.1 

The author gave an address at Petersfield in preparation for the 

National Mission. In this pamphlet, which is the outcome of the 

address, the subject of prayer is treated with greater fullness, though 

no attempt has been made at literary elaboration. 

Blunt (Alfred Walter Frank). THe Farrn or THE CaTHOLIC CHURCH 
(The Church's Message for the Coming Time : a Series of Hand- 
books for the People, No. 5). Milford, 1916. 7} in. 90 pp. 
paper, 1/ n.; cloth, 1/6 n. 583 

This series of handbooks (the introductory volume of which we 
notice below, s.v. Knight) arose out of the call of the National 

Mission, and the authors are clergymen of the Church of England. 

Mr. Blunt treats of ‘The Faith once delivered to the Saints,’ ‘The 

Formule of the Faith,’ ‘ The Apostles’ Creed,’ and ‘ The Faith within 

the Creed.’ 

The Catholic Who’s Who and Year-Book, 1917; ed. by Sir Francis 
Cowley Burnand. Burns & Oates, 1917. 7} in. 706 pp., — 

Besides most of the usual features, this handy and familiar vade- 
mecum, which is well got up and clearly printed, contains the roll of 
those Roman Catholics who have fallen in the service of the country 
during the present war. 

* ert Henry). THE Boox or Enocu (Translations of Early 

ee Series 1 : Palestinian Jewish Texts [Pre-Rabbinic}, 3) ; 
with an introduction by the Rev. W. O. E. Oesterley. S.P.C.K., 
1917. 7} in. 154 pp., 2/6 n. 299 

Preceded by a useful introduction, the greater part of this volume 
is a reprint (issued with the permission of Canon Charles and the 

Delegates of the Oxford University Press) of the translation given 

in the second edition of ‘The Book of Enoch’ (1912). Embodying 

in its oldest portions the earliest extant fragments of Apocalyptic 
literature, possibly of pre-Maccabexan age, the _ composite book 
known as 1 Enoch, or the Ethiopic Enoch, is intrinsically notable ; 


new and original; by Lunette, 


zobert Sutton [1917]. 74 in. 128 pp. 
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moreover, it is of importance to the student of Christian origins, not 
only because of the influence of the book upon the New Testament, 
especially evident in the Synoptic Gospels, but also from the treatment 
of eschatological and other problems by the Apocalyptic writers. 


*Charles (Robert Henry). THe TESTAMENTS OF THE TWELVE 
Parrrarcus (Translations of Early Documents, Series 1: 
Palestinian Jewish Texts { Pre-Rabbinic], 5) ; with an introduction 
by the Rev. W. O. E. Oesterley. S.P.C.K., 1917. 7 in. 
108 pp., 2/6 n. 229 

The editor acknowledges Canon Charles’s and Messrs. A. & C. 

Black’s permission to reprint this translation of the ‘Testaments’ 
published in 1908. The ‘Testaments’ purport to give the last 
words, at the approach of death, of Judah and the rest of the twelve 
patriarchs. Each testament contains an autobiographical sketch, 
describing the patriarch’s special sin or virtue, @ warning to avoid the 
sin or an exhortation to cultivate the virtue, and a prophecy relating 
to the patriarch’s posterity, generally foretelling a falling away, 
and captivity among the Gentiles. The date of the older part of 
the book may be B.c. 135—104, but some passages belong to a later 
period. The authorship is unknown, but an un-Pharisaic and 
universalistic spirit is manifested in the pre-Christian portions of the 
work, revealing an extremely high ethical standard : so high that the 
editor permits himself to remark in the introduction that 

** some people may be inclined to ask where the originality of Christ’s ethical 

teaching comes in if before Him there existed Jewish teachers whose ethical 

teaching appears to be on a level with that of the Gospel.” 

In another paragraph, however, readers are cautioned to remember 

that 

** to speak of the influence of earlier writings upon Christ is incorrect because 

there could be no scope for such influence to be exercised upon One in whom 

was all knowledge and understanding ; but that does not mean to say that 

Christ would not have utilized the writings and teachings of others, especially 

if (as was very probably the case) a knowledge of the contents of such writings 

was current among the people.” 


The Church and the World Papers (For the National Mission). S.P.C.K. 
[1917]. 74 in. 8, 16, 16, 8, 12, 16, 16, 16, 3 pp. respectively, 
paper, (a) and (d) each Id. n. ; (b), (e), (e), (f), (g) and (h), each 
2d. n. ; (i), leaflet, 25 copies 9d., 2/6 per 100 n. 266.3 

Eight pamphlets and a leaflet, with the following titles: (a) ‘The 

Church in Earnest,’ by the Rev. Cyril Charles Bowman Bardsley ; 

(b) ‘Some Objections to Christian Missions,’ by Edwyn Bevan ; 

(ec) ‘Things as They Are: a survey of recent missionary facts,’ by 

G. A. Gollock ; (d) ‘The National Mission and Mohammedanism,’ 

by Canon William Henry Temple Gairdner ; (e) ‘ Adventure for the 

Kingdom,’ by the Rev. William Edward Sladen Holland ; (f) ‘ Young 

West and Young East: a letter to the trenches,’ by Ruth Rouse ; 

(g) *‘ What are Foreign Missions doing ? an imaginary tour round the 

world,’ by Eugene Stock; (h) ‘ Islam and the Gospel,’ by the Rev. 

Herbert Udny Weitbrecht; (i) ‘The Missionary Sequel of the 

National Mission ; for My Sake and the Gospel’s,’ by Bishop Reginald 

Stephen Copleston. 


Danks (William). THe Gosret or ConsoLaTION: University and 
Cathedral sermons ; preface by the Dean of Canterbury, and an 
appreciation by Bishop Boyd Carpenter. Longmans, 1917. 
74 in. 231 pp. appendix, por., 4/6 n. 252.4 

This volume of sermons by Canon Danks, a broad - minded 

Churchman whose death is sincerely lamented, will be acceptable to 

@ wide circle of readers, inside and outside the Established Church. 


Floyer (J. Kestell). 

ENDOWMENTS. 

3/ n. 

The intention of these studies is to account for conditions and 
features which still survive in the organization of the Church of 
England. The Church, the author remarks, “so far as its ancient 
endowments are concerned, is a shattered wreck of its former self, 
and it needs to have applied to it a strong policy of consolidation.” 
Among the subjects dealt with in the volume are the rise of the 
parish churches, prebendal and collegiate churches, the parson, and 
tithes and oblations. In his ‘Conclusion’ the author offers some 
suggestions for reforms, including that of “ the parson’s freehold ”’ 
and the sale of advowsons. He says :— 

“If a benefice were held nominally for only a short term, say, of five 

years, with a possibility of renewal for a fresh term, they would scarcely be 
worth paying for....With regard to the system of patronage, the limitation 
of the freehold of the benefice would have the effect of lessening its market 
value, and consequently securing its more ready transfer into hands better 
qualified in the interests of the parish to hold it....There are, of course, 
grave risks incurred in any work of reform, that the evil exposed should seem 
greater than it is, and lead reformers on to advocate sweeping destructive 
legislation.” 
There is @ breath blowing upon the dry bones in many places just 
now, and it is to be hoped that members of the Church of England 
generally will exhibit a stronger keenness to reform acknowledged 
abuses than is shown in the phrases we have italicized. 


STUDIES IN THE HIsToRY OF ENGLISH CHURCH 
Macmillan, 1917. 74 in. 136 pp. appendix, 
283 
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*Glover (T. R.). THE JESus oF History. Student Christian Move- 
ment, 1917. 7} in. 263 pp. appendix, 3/6 n. 232 
The Archbishop of Canterbury has contributed a foreword to 
Mr. Glover’s book, which has grown out of lectures given in India 
during the winter of 1915-16. 


*Harris (Rendel), THE ASCENT OF OLYMPUS. 
versity Press (Longmans ; Quaritch), 1917. 
notes, 5/ n. 

The four extremely interesting lectures delivered by Dr. Rendel 
Harris during 1915-16 in the John Rylands Library, Manchester, on 
the origins of the cults of Dionysus, Apollo, Artemis, and Aphrodite, 
are reproduced in this volume, with a few additions and necessary 
corrections. Notices of some of these lectures have appeared in 
The Athenceum. 


*Harris (Rendel). THe ORIGIN OF THE PROLOGUE TO St.FJOHN’s 
GosPEL. Cambridge, University Press, 1917. 9 in. 73 pp., 
4/n. 226.5 

Much of this volume is a reproduction otf a series of articles lately 
contributed by Dr. Rendel Harris to The Expositor, dealing with the 
hypothesis that the Logos of the Gospel is a substitute tor Sophia 
in a previously existing composition, and that the language of the 

Prologue depends ultimately upon the eighth chapter of the Book of 

Proverbs. itis pointed out by the author that primitive Christology 

was largely made up of ascriptions to Christ of all the titles and 

qualities attached to wisdom in the Sapiential books. 


Horne (Herbert Congreve). THE MiInp or CHRIST CRUCIFIED: the 
significance of the Seven Last Words in time of war. Skeffington, 
1917. 74 in. 78 pp., 2/6 n. 252.4 

The purpose of the author, the Vicar of Thixendale, is, first, “‘ to 
draw out what seems to be the special significance to-day of each of 
the Seven Sayings, that is, to discover what is the Mind of Christ, 
or in other words the Will of God, for us at this time,”’ and, secondly, 
to urge readers to place their wills “‘in union with the Divine Will 
and under Its Infallible Guidance.” 


Manchester, Uni- 
104 in. 140 pp. il. 
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Jenks (David), A Strupy or InrTercession. Longmans, 1917. 
74 in. 135 pp., 2/6 n. 264.1 


A study divided by the author into six chapters, three of which 
deal with the nature of intercession, and three with its practice. In 
two of the chapters attention is directed to the subject of the 
communion of saints. 

Kirkpatrick (S. C.). THE JEWS AND CHRISTIANITY: being study 
circle outlines on the textbook ‘Through the Jews to God.’ 
S.P.C.K., 1917. 7 in. 30 pp., paper, 3d. n. 296 

The problem of modern missions, the author remarks, is not to try 
“to bend a nation to conform to a Western ideal,’ but it is the 
attempt ‘to help Eastern nations to realize their individual con- 
sciousness in the Catholic Church.” It is suggested that the solution 
of the problem may be found in the evolution of a Hebrew Christian 
Church—of a “‘ worldwide Church of the Circumcision in communion 
with a worldwide Catholic Church of the Gentiles.” The scheme 
of the outlines in this pamphlet is to study every week one chapter 
of ‘ Through the Jews to God ’ (S.P.C.K.), side by side with the history 
of the Jews and their spiritual growth, as set forth in the Old and 
New Testaments and the Apocrypha. 


Kirkpatrick (S. C.). SuGcEstions to LEapERS; to be used with 
study circle outlines on the textbook ‘Through the Jews to 
God. S.P.C.K., 1917. 74 in. 16 pp. paper, 2d. n. 296 

Hints for the use of leaders of circles for the study of the relation- 
ships between Jewish and Christian thought. 


Kitson (Bernard Meredyth), ed. PrRayER AND SACRAMENT; with an 
introduction by the Rev. Walter J. Carey. Allen & Unwin 
[1916]. 54 in. 80 pp. appendix, 6d. n. 264.1 

A revised edition of the compiler’s ‘My Prayers and my Com- 

munion,’ published in 1915. 


Knight (Herbert Theodore). Back Tro Curist (The Church's Message 
for the Coming Time : a Series of Hand-books for the People, No, 1). 
Milford, 1916. 74 in. 112 pp. bibliog. paper, 1/ n. ; cloth, 1/6 n. 

283 
Mr. Knight is the editor of the series, and in this introductory 
volume discusses ‘The Problem of Authority,’ ‘The Historical 

Basis of Catholicism,’ and ‘The One Foundation.’ 


McKay (Fiona). THE Hitts or ConTEeMPLATION : thoughts for con- 

templation for every day of the year. Washbourne, 1917. 

64 in. 461 pp. indexes, 3/6 n. 242 

A book of extracts from the Holy Scriptures and numerous other 

sources, issued with the imprimatur of the Archbishop of West- 
minster. 

MeNeile (Alan Hugh). 74 in. 

139 pp., 2/ n. 252.4 

A collection of addresses given by Dr. McNeile at retreats and the 

like, and slightly recast for more general use. Lessons for the present 

time are,drawn from the recorded experiences of Christ’s disciples. 


DiscretesHip. 8S.P.C.K., 1917. 
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MeNeile (Alan Hugh). How To say your Prayers. Cambridge, 
Heffer, 1917. 34 in. 8 pp. paper. 264.1 
A booklet containing morning and evening prayers. 


Mitchell (D. Gibb). THe Kirk 1’ THE CLACHAN: sermons in braid 
Scots. Paisley, A. Gardner, 1917. 7} in. 207 pp. glossary, 
3/6 n. 252.4 

The titles of some of these sermons are ‘Wha is my Neibor ?’ 

‘Mary an’ the Bethanie Visitor,’ ‘Christ handlin the Storm,’ ‘ The 

Flicht o’ Years,’ ‘ Mary at the Grave,’ and ‘ A Fireside Psalm ; or, a 

Richt Hame.’ 


Moberly (C. A. E.). THe FartrH or THE Prorpusts. Murray, 1916. 
74 in. 157 pp., 3/6 n. 224 
Short essays on the prophetic literature of the Old Testament, 
intended to demonstrate the unanimity of view among the Prophets 
in regard to such subjects as the connexion between the belief in 
God, a high moral standard, and national prosperity ; also to show 
that in the outlook on events characteristic of the Prophetic and 
Apostolical writings there is anticipation of recent metaphysical 
speculations about the continuity of time. 


Moule (Right Rev. Handley Carr Glyn), Bishop of Durham. THE CALL 
oF LENT TO PENITENCE, DISCIPLINE, AND CHRIST. S.P.C.K., 
1917. 74 in. 128 pp., 2/n. 240 

A collection of readings for weekdays in Lent, in which the author 
treats of sin in the individual, sins in the community, self-discipline, 
prayer, the Cross, the grave, and the Resurrection of Christ. 


Sawbridge (Laura Helen). THE VISION AND THE MISSION OF WomMAN- 
HOOD, IN THE EMPIRE AND BrEyonp. Wells Gardner [1917]. 

8 in. 422 pp. appendix, bibliog. index, paper, 2/ n.; cloth, 5/ n. 
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The author’s main thesis is that the most urgent need of the hour 
is for woman, by the power of the Spirit of God, to take her part in 
the regeneration of the human race. The Bishop of London con- 
tributes a foreword, in which he remarks that all our sacrifices will 
be in vain unless we have “‘a new country, a new Church, a new 
Empire, and a new world.” 


Sawdust; by T. F. K. Wolverhampton, Whitehead, 1916. 8 in. 
88 pp. paper, 1/ n. 244 
A booklet containing eighteen sketches, on subjects as widely 
different as roast goose, commonplace books, the Church and the 
Labour question, and a service in the Dom at Berlin; and two 
addresses, one an Ordination charge, the other delivered at Tettenhall 
College. The sketches were written in haste to fill space in a Church 
magazine, but, though slight productions, they are readable. 


Stone (Darwell). THE RESERVED SACRAMENT (Handbooks of Catholic 
Faith and Practice). Robert Scott ; and the Young Churchman 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 1917. 74 in. 143 pp. appendix, indexes, 
2/6 n. 265.3 

The author summarizes the principal arguments in favour of the 
reservation of the consecrated elements in the Holy Communion of 
the Church of England. The appendix contains numerous quotations 
from writings of the Fathers and from other sources bearing upon 
the subject. 


*Thorburn (Thomas James). THE MyrTuicat INTERPRETATION OF 
THE GOSPELS: critical studies in the historic narratives (The 
Bross Library, vol. 7). New York, Scribner, 1916. 8} in. 
380 pp. appendixes, index, $1.50. 226 

In this work, which gained the Bross Prize for 1915, the author 
deals at great length with the theory that the four canonical Gospels 
are in no sense whatever “historical documents.’’ Comparing the 
stories told by the Evangelists with the mythic episodes from which 
the former are said to be derived, he argues that the hypothesis of 
the mythical interpretation of the Gospels is very far indeed from 
being proven ; in fact, he implies that the theory may be dismissed. 

The book is well supplied with foot-notes and references to authorities, 


Trevelyan (William Bouverie), THe INcARNATION (Retreat Manuals, 
No. 3). (For the Association for Short Retreats) Wells Gardner 
[1916]. 5 in. 14 pp. paper, ld. 232.1 

A small pamphlet in which the doctrine of the Incarnation is 
briefly considered in various aspects. 


The World’s Destiny : a plea for the literal interpretation of prophesy, 
addressed to the Church in England ; by a Layman. Skeffing- 
ton, 1917. 74 in. 154 pp. appendix, 2/6 n. 236.3 

The author deals with such subjects as the Second Advent, the 

Restoration of Israel, Antichrist, and a literal millennium. 
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*Bracq (Jean Charlemagne). THe Provocation oF France: fifty 
years of German aggression. New York, Oxford University 
Press (Milford), 1916. 7} in. 209 pp., 6/ n. 327.44 

The author has consulted the volumes of the Revue des Deux 

Mondes for the past fifty years, Le Temps for nearly a third of a 

century, and other trustworthy sources of information, and from 

them he has compiled numerous facts pointing to an almost constant 
aggression against France on the part of the rulers and governing 
classes beyond the Rhine. If France has not always been blameless, 

“‘as a rule her purpose,” the author declares, “‘has been inter- 

national goodwill and peace.” 


Dampierre (Jacques, Marquis de). GERMAN IMPERIALISM AND 
INTERNATIONAL Law: based upon German authorities and the 
archives of the French Government; authorised translation 
from the French. New York, Scribner (Constable), 1917. 9 in. 
285 pp. plates and diag., 10/6 n. 327.44 

The author discusses German Imperialism, violence as an element 
in German politics, and the various expressions of bellicose Ger- 
menism, which he demonstrates to be in inevitable conflict with the 
humane provisions of modern International Law. 


*Debrett’s House of Commons and the Judicial Bench; illustrated 
with 500 armorial engravings ; ed. by Arthur G. M. Hesilrige. 
Dean, 1917. 84 in. 572 pp., 7/6 n. 328.42 

The fifty-first annual edition of so well-known a work of reference 
as that before us needs no introduction to the publicist or the general 
reader. The present issue contains late information, such as par- 
ticulars relating to the new War Cabinet; the formation of the 

Ministries of Pensions, Blockade, Food, and the like ; and the death 

of the Earl of Cromer. 


Gollock (Minna C. and G. A.). Hair Done: some thoughts for 

women. United Council for Missionary Education, 1916. 

74 in. 60 pp. paper, 6d. n. 396 

The object ot this little book is to advocate more intensive mission- 

ary work on the part of women in India, Japan, China, Africa, and 

elsewhere. It is pointed out how immense is the field open for this 
department of missionary enterprise. 


Hargrave (John), pseud. White Fox. THE Wigwam Papers. Pearson 
{1917}. 74 in. 94 pp. il., 2/n. 369.43 
The author, who is staff artist to The Scout, has compiled these 
papers in the hope that they may be of use to boys, and specially 
woodcraft scouts, who are trying to “adventure.” Different sorts 
of wigwams are described, and the book contains information on 
kite-making, kite-flying, kite-signalling, spear- throwing, tom-tom 
making, &c. The volume is copiously illustrated. 


Hey (Spurley), DEVELOPMENT OF THE EpvucaTION OF WAGE- 
EARNERS, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE EDUCATION OF 
OLDER Boys AND GIRLs (Barnett House Papers, No.2). Milford, 
1917. 84 in. 16 pp. paper, 4d. 374.8 

The first half of this excellent pamphlet considers : I. The Present 

Position ; II. The Existing Means to meet this Position ; and III. The 

Urgent Necessity. The remaining pages give ‘A Scheme in Outline,’ 

in the Conclusion to which it is suggested that “all questions of 

decision relative to the social as well as to the educational side of 
the development of young people should be vested in the Local 

Education Authorities.” 


Hogan (Albert E.). THs GoveERNMENT OF THE UNITED KinGpom, 
Irs COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES; 3rd edition, revised and 
enlarged. University Tutorial Press, 1917. 7 in. 245 pp. index, 
2/6 354.42 
This useful compendium, intended for candidates for the Teachers’ 
Certificate Examination, includes a summary of the changes due 
to the Parliament Act of 1911 and a new chapter on the development 
of State activities, such as old-age pensions and national insurance, 
with a brief account of the compulsory military service system of 
1916. 


Hurd (Archibald). THE DEeFEeNcEs oF THE British EMPIRE (Inter- 
national Information Series, vol. 2: part 1, The British Empire). 
Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. (for the International 
Information Committee) [1917]. 8} in. 64 pp. paper,1/n. 355.9 

“Four out of every five loaves eaten in Great Britain, and most of the 
dairy produce and meat, come from overseas....A British defeat at sea 
would mean not merely the possibility of invasion, but the probability of 
starvation, because a victorious fleet could cut off essential supplies of food.’’ 

These statements of facts which are common knowledge may be 

regarded as furnishing the text for the first two chapters (‘The 

Island Empire’ and ‘The British Navy’) of the second booklet 

issued by the International Information Committee. The remaining 

chapters of Mr. Hurd’s work, ‘The Army’ and ‘ The Dominions,’ as 
well as Capt. Basil Williams’s ‘Note on the Officers’ Training 

Corps’ similarly hinge upon a vital text. This is tripartite, and is @ 
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statement of the onerous dutics which have to be fulfilled by the 
British Army. They are :— 

“(a) To supply troops on a war footing, in peace time to garrison 
India, South Africa, the Mediterranean, and other stations outside the 
United Kingdom. (6) To provide a small force in aid of the Civil Power in 
the United Kingdom, in time of peace. (c) To furnish a very large army 
for service in time of war.” 

Mr. Hurd gives concise accounts of the histories and reorganizations 
of the navy and army ; and the book as a whole can be commended 
for its clarity. 


Lansbury (George), Your Parr tn Poverty. Allen & Unwin 
[1917]. 7}in. 126 pp., 1/n. 331.1 
tor those who know George Lansbury the name on the title-page 
will not be necessary to connect him with this work. Every page 
bears witness to that simple directness which endears him to all but 
those who object to the truth about social injustice being brought to 
public view. Too many of our present social reformers are, we think, 
trying to curtail rapacity by restrictive measures. Mr. Lansbury is 
bent on the harder, but much more efficient way of educating people 
on the subject of where real happiness is to be found. 


Leeds University. Twetrru Report, 1915-16. Leeds, Jowett & 

- Sowry [1916]. 84 in. 157 pp. appendixes, paper. 378.42 

The Twelfth Report of the University of Leeds has no despondent 
note about it, notwithstanding the inevitable decline in the number 
of students, and the serious loss of income during the years of the 
War. Much service has been rendered to the nation; the teaching 
has been maintained with vigour and efficiency ; and important 
researches are being carried on in the Physical Chemistry, Animal 
Nutrition, Colour Chemistry and Dyeing, Leather Industries, and 
Textile Departments. 


Leeds University. SupPpLEMENT TO THE TWELFTH REPpoRT, 1915-16: 

Miitary Service. Leeds, Jowett & Sowry, 1916. 8} in. 

40 pp. paper. 378.42 

We learn from the summary appended to this list, which has been 

issued as @ supplement to the Twelfth Report of Leeds University, 

that 1,436 students, extra-mural members of the University O.T.C., 

and members of the University staff are or have been taking part in 

the War, and that 299 have fallen or been wounded while on active 
service. Many military distinctions have been gained. 


McCormick (Harold F.). Via Pacis: how terms of peace can be 
automatically prepared while the War is still going on: a 
suggestion offered by an American. Allen & Unwin [1917]. 
7% in. 56 pp., 1/ n. 341.1 
The author’s proposal, which in July, 1916, was submitted to 

the Governments of the belligerent and neutral States, and is now 
put forward for consideration by the public, is that the fighting 
nations should formulate and exchange peace terms now, through 
neutral states acting as intermediaries, ‘‘ custodians,” ‘‘ transfer 
agents,” or “registrars,” and that provision should be made for 
peace terms to “ fluctuate, by successive changes made from time 
to time,” according to the varying fortunes and policies, such changes 
to be mutually notified. 


Palmer (L. S.). GuIpE To PIONEERING WITH INSTRUMENTS. Gale & 
Polden [1916]. 54 in. 132 pp. il. appendixes, 1 /6 n. 355.84 


The author, a member of the instructional staff at the Pioneer 
School of Instruction, describes the field level, the De Lisle clinometer, 
and other appliances used in various branches of pioneering. De- 
— instructions are given, and the book is illustrated with fifty 

gures, 


Phipson (Cecil Balfour), THe True CAausE or THE COMMERCIAL 
DIFFICULTIES oF Great Brirarn ; ed. by Mark B. F. Major and 
a. W. Edsall. Allen & Unwin [1917]. 7} in. 153 pp., 
y n. 332.5 

The main contentions of the late C. B. Phipson were that a purely 
national money standard, and the demonetization of gold, would 
stimulate real free trade ; that 99 per cent of the cheque currency of 

Great Britain is based on promises which cannot be fulfilled ; and 

that the elimination of the 1 per cent gold-reserve, with the establish- 

ment of & national valueless token currency as our sole legal tender, 
would restore commercial freedom to this country. The editors urge 
that Treasury notes would constitute an ideal civilized currency. 


“Richmond (Kenneth). THe Permanent VaLves in Epvcation ; 
with an introduction by A. Clutton Brock. Constable [1917]. 
7 in. 159 pp. index, 2/6 n. 370.1 
The author begins with a consideration of the educational ideals 
of the Jews and the Greeks. From Hellenism he passes to Roman 
and medieval education. Then, having discussed the influence of 
the Renaissance, he devotes many pages to the writings of Comenius, 
Milton, Locke, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Herbart. The 
book is a well-written and thoughtful study. 
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The School of Oriental Studies, London Institution. PreLimimary 
ANNOUNCEMENT. School of Oriental Studies, Finsbury Circus, 
E.C., 1916. 84 in. 8 pp. paper. 378.42 

This School is the outcome of the reports of two Government 

Committees, presided over by Lord Reay and the late Lord Cromer 

respectively, and it is intended to provide London with a centre tor 

Oriental teaching, which will remove the reproach that the Imperial 

metropolis has hitherto been without an Oriental School comparable 

with those of Paris, Berlin, and Petrograd. The chairman of the 

Governing Body is Sir John Prescott Hewett, the honorary secretary 

is Mr. P. J. Hartog, and Dr. E. Denison Ross is the Director of the 

School. Teaching is provided in seven groups of languages, ccin- 

prising twenty languages in all; but it is hoped at an early date to 

extend the scope of the Schcol considerably. Courses on the history, 
religions, and customs of Oriental and Airican countries will form 

@ special feature. The classes began in January last. 

The School World: a monthly magazine of educaticnal work and 
progress: vol. 18, JANUARY TO DECEMBER, 1916. Macmillan, 
1916. 103 by 7} in. 488 pp. index, 7/6 n. 370.5 

This volume of a well-known and useful publication contains 
important articles and papers by Dr. E. F. Armstreng, Sir William 

Osler, Prof. G. G. Henderson, the Rev. W. Temple, and others. 

*Turnor (Christopher). THE Lanp ANDTHE EMPIRE. J/2rray, 1917. 
7} in. 144 pp. il. 28 diagrams and tables, appendix, index, 3/6 n 


331.1 
The author delivered these lectures as part of the Imperial Studies 
Series inaugurated by Lord Milner, and the object in publishing them 


is to emphasize the need of a new outlook, both rural and urban. 
Mr. Turnor urges that after the War the Government must be carried 
on in the interests of the Empire and the nation, not of a party ; 
and that the workers must have a larger share in the profits, besides 
a larger voice in the control of industry. 
Werner (E. T. C.). REPLIES TO CRITICISMS ON DESCRIPTIVE Soct- 
OLOGY: CHINESE. Shanghai, ‘ Shanghai Mercury, 1916. 9 in. 
23 pp. paper. 315.1 
A controversial paper, mainly composed of observations upon 
criticisms of the author’s book ‘ Descriptive Sociology.’ Considerable 
space is devoted to remarks made by Mr. J. O. P. Bland in his 
‘ Recent Events and Present Policies in China.’ 


*Westervelt (William Drake), trans. Hawauan LEGENDS OF 
VoLtcaNnoes (MyTHOLOGY); collected and translated from the 
Hawaiian by W. D. Westervelt. Boston, Mass., Ellis Press 
(Constable), 1916. 7} in. 224 pp. il. front. index of Hawaiian 
terms, 6/ n. 398.2 

The learned author of ‘ Legends of Old Honclulu’ has here put 
together the cosmic legends with which the Hawaian explains the 
wonderful volcanic phenomena of his islands. The illustrations 
consist of photographs of volcanoes bordering the Pacific area, and 
the second part gives ‘ Geological Facts.’ 

*Whitaker’s Almanack. AN ALMANACK FOR THE YEAR OF OUR 
Lorp 1917 ; by Joseph Whitaker, F.S.A. ; containing an account 
of the astronomical and other phenomena; a vast amount of 
information respecting the Government, finances, population, 
commerce, and general statistics of the various nations of the 
world ; with special reference to the British Empire and the 
United States. Whitaker, 1917. 74 in. 1049 pp. index, 3/6 n. 

310 

It would be a work of supererogation to sing the praises of this 
work, the salient good qualities of which render it indispensable to 
the publicist, the literary man, and the general reader. 

White (E. M.). AN EXPERIMENT IN Practicat Civics. Watts, 1917. 
84 in. 8 pp. paper, 2d. 352.001 

The growing realization of the usefulness and importance of the 
subject of civics led to an exhibition illustrating the past history and 
present activities of the author’s own town, Brighton. The lines 
followed were indicated largely by the work of Prof. Patrick Geddes, 
and the experiment seems to have been a distinct success. 

400 PHILOLOGY. 

*Calder (George), ed. AURAICEPT NA N-£CES: the Scholars’ Primer: 
being the texts of the Ogham tract from the Book of Ballymote 
and the Yellow Book of Lecan, and the text of the Trefhocul 
from the Book of Leinster ; ed. from eight manuscripts, with 
introduction, translation of the Ballymote text, notes, and 
indices, by George Calder. Edinburgh, John Grant, 1917. 
9} in. 430 pp. introd. (56 pp.), plates, bibliog. indexes, 12 - _ 

491.63 

This book contains photographic reproductions of four pages of 

Ogham alphabets, regarded by Oghamists as the key to the inscrip- 

tions on stone, on which comments are supplied. The glosses show 

the flexibility of the language ; the Trefhocul is a code of rules for 
poetical composition ; and the Glossarial Index explains many rare 
or technical words. There are also indexes of persons, and of places, 
tribes, and nations. In the introduction the matter is traced to 
Latin sources. 
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*Freese (J. H.). A New Pocket DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH AND 
Russian LANGUAGES, compiled from the best authorities : 
ENGLIsH-Russian. Kegan Paul, 1917. 74 in. 344 pp., a : 

491.7 
This part of Mr. Freese’s dictionary includes a useful introduction 
dealing with Russian participles, gerunds, and the like ; and there 
is a section upon accent. The type is clear, and the arrangement 
generally is good. 


Gautier (Théophile). Le CHAreau DE LA MisbrxE (extrait du ‘ Capi- 
taine Fracasse’); ed. by H. Adolphe Gérard (Harrap’s Shorter 
French Texts). Harrap, 1916. 7 in. 91 pp., 1/ n. 448.8 

This introductory part of Gautier’s ‘Le Capitaine Fracasse,’ 
describing the hero’s ancestral chateau and the associates among 

whom his lot is cast, is supplied with exercises, ample notes, and a 

good vocabulary. 


Hopfen (Bernard). Netson’s Sivpiiriep Russian GRAMMAR, 

Nelson, 1917. 6 in. 120 pp., 1/6 n. 491.78 

It is claimed for this little Grammar that it possesses the advantage 

of combining theory with direct application: “‘ Only as much theory, 

simplified by mnemonics, is given as is absolutely necessary for the 

formation of simple sentences.” There is a short vocabulary at 
the end. 


Malim (H.), ed. Nsau anp GuNNAR: a tale of Old Iceland, retold 
for boys from Sir G. W. Dasent’s ‘ Story of Burnt Njal’ (English 
Literature for Secondary Schools). Macmillan, 1917. 64 in. 
135 pp. limp cloth, 1/ 428.8 

A list of names, some suggested subjects for essays based upon 
the tale of Njal, and an introduction by the editor, accompany the 
text. At the end of the book is a brief bibliography, headed 

‘Helps to Further Study.’ 


Malory (Sir Thomas). Srtections rrom ‘LE Morte pD’ARTHUR’ ; 
ed. by Dorothy M. Macardle (English Literature for Secondary 
Schools). Macmillan, 1917. 6% in. 129 pp. short bibliog. 
index, limp cloth, 1/ 428.8 

The editor has appended to these ‘“‘ chapters”? from Malory 
numerous questions and exercises, some explanatory notes, @ 
glossary, and an index of proper names. The selections have been 
arranged with skill and discrimination. 


Palmer (Harold E.). A First Course or ENGLISH PHONETICS: 
including an explanation of the scope of the science of phonetics, 
the theory of sounds, a catalogue of English sounds, and a 
number of articulation, pronunciation, and _ transcription 
exercises. Cambridge, Heffer (Simpkin & Marshall), 1917. 
73 in. 99 pp., 2/6 n. 414 
This book is intended primarily for foreign students of English, 
and can be used either as a textbook by a teacher or as a method 
of self-tuition. English students also will find it useful, inasmuch 
as the subject of phonetics is too often neglected in our schools and 
colleges. 


Smirnoff (P. M.). A ProGressivE Russian Course. Blackie, 1916. 
8 in. 195 pp., 3/6 n. 491.78 
This first course of study of the Russian tongue consists of thirty 
jessons, arranged in the same manner, namely, Russian conversation 
translated into English,. vocabulary, grammar, Russian reading, 
and English exercises for translation. There are also iatroductory 
and supplementary sections. The types used are of ample size and 
easy legibility—e point of importance to the beginner in Russian. 
It is claimed by the author that careful working through the book 
should equip the student with a reasonably good knowledge of the 
elements of Russian grammar, and a sufficient stock of words to 
calry on @ conversation on ordinary subjects. 


Underwood (E. G.). A ScHoot Russian GRAMMAR. Blackie, 1916 
74 in. 64 pp., 2/6 n. 491.75 
This book contains, according to the author, “the minimum 
amount of grammar which it is necessary to know—and to know 
thoroughly—in order to read, write, or speak simple Russian.” The 
contents are well arranged, the type is clear, and a good feature is the 
section on phonetics, transliterative value, and the like. 


Wilson (F. W.) and Jaccard (C. A.). 
POSITION, BASED ON CONVERSATION AND ImiITaTIOon. Bell 
(1917]. 7} in. 129 pp., 1/6 n. 448.2 

The authors’ object is to save the pupil from the monotony of 
ing up words or learning lists oe vocables by providing the 
necessary vocabulary in a more natural way. The methods adopted 
ate (a) to ask and answer questions in French on the subject-matter, 
and (6) to make the foundation of the exercises a French passage 
based on the vocabulary of a corresponding English text. 
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Bell (A. H.). ALGEBRA, THEORETICAL AND APPLIED: a Class-book 
for Secondary, Higher Elementary, and Technical Schools. 
Blackie, 1916. 7} in. 354 pp. il., 4/6 512 

The processes of algebra are established in this book in a practical 
way, and a prominent feature is made of their application to science 
and mensuration. Among the matters included are ratio and pro- 
portion, the use of graphs, logarithms, trigonometry, and an 
introduction to the calculus. Numerous exercises and the answers 
are included. 

Buchanan (John Young). Compres RENDUS oF OBSERVATION AND 
REASONING. Cambridge, University Press, 1917. 9 in. 492 pp. 
il. por. summary of contents, 7/6 n. 530.4 

A miscellany of papers relating for the most part to calorimetry 
and allied subjects. A few contributions to newspapers have been 
included in the volume. The ‘ Chemical and Physical Notes,’ and 
the papers on ice, steam, and brines, are specially noteworthy. 

Butler (Samuel), Lire anp Hasir. Fifield, 1917. 74 in. 320 pp. 
appendix, 5/ n. 575 

This reprint of another of Butler’s works on the theory of evolution 
is enlarged by the author’s addenda and a short preface by Mr. 

Streatfeild. 

The Chiswick Press Calendar and Diary for 1917. Whittingham, 1917. 
34 in. 32 pp. paper. 529.3 

A convenient calendar and diary, suitable for the waistcoat pocket. 

*Guppy (H. B.). Pxrants, SEEDS, AND CURRENTS IN THE WEST 
INDIES AND AZORES: the results of investigations carried out 
in those regions between 1906 and 1914. Williams & Norgate, 
1917. 94 in. 542 pp. maps, il. bibliog, appendix, index, 25/ n. 

581.91 

During a succession of winters the author engaged in a study of the 
stranded seed and fruit-drift of the West Indian region, as a means 
of approaching the great problems of plant distribution. The 
inquiry was carried out mostly in Jamaica, the Turks Islands, 

Trinidad, Tobago, and Grenada. Subsequently two sojourns were 

made in the Azores. The conclusions relating to past changes in the 

arrangement of land and water in the Caribbean area, long formu- 
lated by geologists and zoologists, are in the main confirmed by the 
author’s investigations of the problems of plant distribution. 


Jones (W. H. S.). How We Learn: a short primer o/ scientific 


method for boys. Cambridge, University Press, 1916. See 
161 PHILosopHy. 500 
*Sackur (Otto). A Text-Booxk or THERMO-CHEMISTRY AND THERMO- 


DYNAMICS ; translated and revised by G. E. Gibson. Mac- 
millan, 1917. 84 in. 455 pp. appendix, indexes, 12/n. 541.36 
Into his translation of the late Prof. Sackur’s work Dr. Gibson has 
introduced a number of alterations and improvements, many 
suggested by the author himself; some the result of correspondence 
between author and translator ; and others for which the translator 
is alone responsible, such as the chapter on thermodynamic equili- 
brium in general, and the section on the distribution of energy 
in the spectrum. As a work dealing especially with the relations of 
thermodynamics and physical chemistry, this book should be of 
considerable value for reference and study. 


Science and Education: lectures delivered at the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain; ed., with an introduction, by Sir E. Ray 
Lankester. Heinemann [1917]. 74 in. 200 pp., 1/ n. 507 

In 1855 the managers of the Royal Institution published a volume 
containing seven lectures—by Profs. Faraday, Whewell, Daubeny, 

Tyndall, R. G. Latham, W. B. Hodgson, and Sir (then Mr.) James 

Paget respectively—upon the importance of making natural science 

an integral part of the education of all classes. The book before us 

is @ reprint of these striking discourses, which possess remarkable 
interest at the present time. The addresses by Faraday and 

Whewell are specially noteworthy. In the editor’s introduction it 

is urged that the natural sciences will not obtain the position in 

schools which is necessary for our national welfare until the tradi- 


tional ‘‘ classical curriculum”’ is literally swept away. 
Smith (Alexander), GrNERAL CHEMISTRY FOR COLLEGES. Bell, 
1916. 8 in. 672 pp. il. appendix, index, 6/6 n. 541.2 


In preparing this, the second edition of his work on general 
chemistry, Prof. Alexander Smith has rewritten the book, simplified 
and improved the introduction, treated osmotic pressure in greater 
detail, and added many new sections. Recent advances are dealt 
with, so far as they can be apprehended and applied by first-year 
college stucents. 
Smithsonian Institution. ProcrepINGs OF THE UNITED States 

NaTIONAL Museum, vol. 50. Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1916. 9} in. 677 pp. il. index. 590.6 

The two most important papers in this volume are on ‘ Nematode 
Parasites of Mammals of the Orders Rodentia, Lagomorpha, and 
Hyracoidea,’ by Maurice C. Hall (259 pp.), and ‘ A Generic Revision 
of the American Moths of the Subfamily Hypenine, with Descriptions 
of New Genera and Species,’ by William Schaus (141 pp.). 
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Ashton (Harold). THe TALE or A TANK; and other yarns. Sampson 
Low [1917]. 74 in. 256 pp., 3/6 n. 


Plenty of animation and “ go”’ will be found in these war-yarns 
and sketches. Some of the tales of “ Rake o’ Flaze,” as well as 
many of the ‘Random Sketches,’ are quite amusing, and they are 
not the less readable because they depict scenes in peace-time. 
Atherton (Vrs. Gertrude Franklin), née Horn. Tower or Ivory. 

Murray, 1916. 7 in. 503 pp., 1/ n. 813.5 

A cheap reprint. 

*Bailey (Temple). THe Giory or Yours; illustrated by Henry 
Hutt and Charles 8. Corson. John Richmond, 1917. 7% in. 
331 pp. col. front. 4 il., 6/ 813.5 

A wealthy American lady, sojourning in Germany, is fascinated 
by the medizvalism of the Rhine castles, becomes engaged to a 
baron, and sends the news to a surgeon at home whom she had 
known from her childhood and who wanted her to marry him. When, 
however, she has greater insight into her new admirer’s character she 
breaks off the engagement, and returns to America. In the mean- 
time the surgeon has befriended a young, beautiful, and motherless 
girl, and been accepted by her as her future husband. Of course 
another man comes into the story. How it develops, and what are 
the relations between the two women, the reader will be glad to 
learn for himself, for the principal characters are all attractive and 
pleasant, and the book is well written. 


Bancroft (F.). THe Heap Man. Hutchinson, 1917. 
6 / 

This story of South African life opens shortly after the Boer War, 
and closes with the annexation of German South-West Africa in the 
present War. It deals with the fortunes of the young English 
widow of a Boer farmer, and the complications that arise through 
the desperate bargain she makes with a Boer to work as her partner 
for ten years. 

Beresford (J. D.). House-Mares. Cassell[1917]. 7} in. 354 pp., 6 / 

A psychological and sociological study, autobiographical in form, 
in which the character of an architect and the nature and influence 
of his surroundings are detailed at considerable length. The style, 
however, is readable, and a number of familiar scenes are described. 


Bindloss (Harold), THe Catrte-Baron’s DavucuTerR. Long [1917]. 
7 in. 319 pp., 1/ n. 
Cheap edition. 


Bindloss (Harold). His Master Purpose. 
252 pp. front., 7d. n. 
Another cheap edition. 


Blackwood (Algernon). Day anp NiGcHT STORIEs. 
74 in. 332 pp., 6/ 

These tales will vary a good deal, we imagine, in the interest they 
excite to-day. The psychical and the gruesome will still make their 
appeal ; but others, such as ‘ The Touch of Pan,’ are too whimsically 
fantastic to grip the attention of more than a few in these days of 
vivid reality. 

Bower (Marian). THre Love Story or GuILtLAuME-Marc. Hutchin- 
son, 1917. 8 in. 332 pp., 6/ 

The love story of a natural son of one of the old French nobility. 
The scenes are laid in Mediterranean France during the French 
Revolution. 


Culley (Christopher). 
74 in. 320 pp., 6/ 
A readable story of life in the Wild West. A turbulent scene in a 
drinking saloon leads to an acquaintance between a starving English- 
man and an outlaw, and the two eventually become partners. There 
is a strong love-interest in the tale, which reminds us irresistibly of 
the “ films”’ beloved in kinematographic circles. 


Doyle (Sir Arthur Conan). THe Lasr GaLLey: impressions and 
tales (Nelson Libraries). Nelson [1917]. 64 in. 287 pp., 9d. n. 

Cheap edition. 

Dudeney (Mrs. Henry E.), née Whittier. 
[1917]. 74 in. 314 pp., 5/n. 

This tale of inherited ambition in a man who is wholly lacking in 
talent, notwithstanding that his ambition leads to murder, is quite 
worth reading, though the earlier pages give little promise of its 
being so. The psychology is strong, but the working out of the 
drama leaves much to be desired. 


Fredericks (Arnold). THe Bivue Licuts: a detective story. Simpkin 
& Marshall [1917]. 74 in. 276 pp., 6/ 
Quite a good story, though the aaa might have told us more 
about the criminals. 
Gilchrist (Robert Murray). 
74 in. 297 pp. 
This is a quiet tale of a rusticity which was enlivened by the 
coming of @ wandering painter. It would be fatally easy to pick it 


74 in. 328 pp., 


Long [1917]. 63 in. 


Cassell [1917]. 


NAOMI OF THE Mountains. Cassell [1917]. 


Tuts Way Our. Methuen 


HONEYSUCKLE Rogue. Westall, 1917. 
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to pieces—to show plenty of improbabilities, inconsistencies, many 

happenings too obviously fitting enough for the tale, but not for 

real life. The spirit displayed is so ingenuous, however, that we 
enjoyed the refreshment of meandering through this tale of country 
delights. 

Hall (Baynard Rush), pseud. Robert Carlton. 
oR, SEVEN AND A HaLF YEARS IN THE Far West. Indiana 
Centennial Edition, ed. by James Albert Woodburn. Princeton 
University Press (Milford), 1916. 9 in. 554 pp. pors. map, 
8/6 n. 813.3 

This reproduction of a remarkably vivid account of life in a 

Western State at an early period of its history is issued by the 

Princeton University Press as a contribution to the centennial cele- 

bration of Indiana’s admission to statehood. Hall, who was the 

first professor of the Indiana Seminary, afterwards Indiana Uni- 
versity, describes in a readable style the characteristic aspects of 
frontier life during the third decade of the nineteenth century ; and 
much of the book, which for many years was virtually unobtainable, 
may be regarded as fact, thinly disguised as fiction. The story is 
named after the tract of country obtained in 1818 by the United 

States Government by treaty with several tribes of Indians, and 

known as the ‘‘ New Purchase.”’ A key to the characters and places 

precedes the text. 


Harker (L. Allen). Mr. 
7 in. 282 pp., 1/ n. 
A cheap reprint. 


Hill (Marion). McAuuister’s Grove. Long[1917]. 74 in. 318 pp., 
6 


THE NEw PURCHASE ; 


WYcHERLY’s Warps. Murray, 1916. 


/ 

An excellent story of a girl’s efforts to cultivate a neglected orange- 
grove in Florida which she has been tricked into buying. She is 
fortunate in obtaining the assistance and advice of a neighbouring 
orange-grower, whom she rewards in the manner conventional in 
fiction. 


Holland (Rupert Sargent). BriackBEArpD’s IsLaAnD: the adventures 


of t boy scouts in the Sea Islands. Philadelphia and 

London, Lippincott, 1916. 8 in. 320 pp. il., 5/ n. 813.5 

A semi-tropical island, pirates, hidden treasure, a motor-boat, and 

boy scouts are the subjects of this book. The scenes are laid off the 

coast of South Carolina, the old rendezvous of such buccaneers as 

Capts. Kidd and Teach; the plot is concerned with the discovery 
of treasure buried by the latter. 


Hope (Lilith). BrHoip anp SEE! 
300 pp., 6/ 

Should a nun who has been violated by a German surrender her 
ehild at birth to be brought up by unknown hands, and herself 
return to a convent, or should she keep her child and go back to 
the world? The heroine, an English nun in Belgium, decides on the 
latter course ; but the author weakens the effect of the problem she 
states by the manner in which she introduces the ordinary feature of 
one woman trying to attract a man who is already in love with 
another. 

Howard (Keble). Cxrn Music, witH a Martian Norte. 
7 in. 247 pp., 1/ n. 

Mr. Keble Howard’s sketches are amusing, particularly those in the 
first t of the book. The reproduction of the Cockney accent in 
the dialogues composing the second part is somewhat fatiguing. We 
prefer the earlier sketches. 


Hume (Fergus). THE GREY Doctor. 
320 pp., 5/ n. 

This story is sheer melodrama. A stolen will, murder, attempted 
murder, false accusations, a wicked colonel who dabbles in magic, 
@ doctor who falls into trances, an appalling death in a morass, and 
the adventures of an opium-smoking human derelict are some of 
the items crowded into the author’s pages. The interest of the 
narrative is, however, well maintained. 


Le Queux (William). THe BreatH oF Suspicion. 
74 in. 314 pp., 6/ 

This story of incident and excitement is in the familiar strain of 
the author. The chief figure in the plot is M. Revillat, who discovers 
@ way to manufacture platinum: this discovery leads to many 
skilful attempts by unscrupulous company promoters to obtain the 
secret for their own pecuniary benefit. The methods by which 
Revillat escapes from this persecution are uncommon, and_may 
safely be left to the reader’s perseverance. 


McCabe (Joseph). THe Porr’s Favourite. 
1917. 7} in. 342 pp., 6/ 

A story dealing with the period of the Borgias. The principal 
character is Giulia Farnese, mistress of Pope Alexander VI. The 
famous Lucrezia is @ secondary personage, but Cesare Borgia is 
prominent. The author gives a picture of life in Rome during those 
stirring times. 


Hurst & Blackett, 1917. 8 in. 


Lane, 1917, 


Ward & Lock, 1917. 7} in. 


Long [1917]. 


Hurst & Blackett, 
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McKenna (Stephen). Sonta: BETWEEN Two Wortps. Methuen 
[1917]. 7} in. 411 pp., 6/n. 

The best part of this book, both for quantity and quality, consists 
of a review of the actions and thoughts of people in the years just 
preceding the War, beginning with the hero’s schooldays in 1898, and 
some account of the modifications which the War has brought about. 
We congratulate the author on much shrewd discernment and 
considerable wit, a3 well as on his attitude towards social problems. 
We wish we could as heartily commend his characterization, but here, 
especially in the case of the girl whose name figures in the title, his 
failure by comparison is very marked. 

Masuccio. THe TuHirty-Tutrp Novet or ‘In NOovELLINO’ oF 
Masvuccio, from which is probably derived the story of Romeo 
and Juliet; translated out of Italian into English, with an 
introduction and full bibliography, by Maurice Jonas. Davis & 
Orioli, 24 Museum Street, W.C., 1917. 74 in. 64 pp. 853.29 

The facsimile is taken from a late edition (the 14th) dating from 
about 1590. Colophons or title-pages of the first fifteen editions 
are reprinted. This booklet will be interesting to Shakespearian 
students. 


Mordaunt (Elinor), Brrore Muipnicut. Cassell [1917]. 74 in. 


326 pp., 6/ 
Seven stories connected by the motto from Sir Thomas Browne, 
“Dreams out of the ivory gate, and visions before midnight.” But 


they are of the nature of unpleasant dreams, relating to the weird 
and uncanny ; so readers who desire only relaxation from the strain 
of the present must seek it elsewhere. 


Norris (William Edward), Brown AmsBeEr., Hutchinson, 1917. 
74 in. 328 pp., 6/ 

Mr. Norris, though readable as always, is less happy in war stories 
than in his social vein. The present tale seems rather “‘ made up” 
and stereotyped to a fixed set of incidents, including the German spy 
inevitable in modern war fiction. 


Seawell (Molly Elliot), Berry ar Forr Buizzarp. Philadelphia 

and London, Iippincott, 1916. 8 in. 224 pp. il., 6/ n. 813.5 

This is a sequel to ‘ Betty’s Virginia Christmas,’ and is an army 
love-story. The scene is laid in the North-West. 


Sime (J. G.). Canapa CHaps. Lane, 1917. 7 in. 271 pp., 1/ n. 
A volume of slight sketches, pleasantly written, and including 
mildly amusing vignettes, such as ‘ The Admirable Joseph’ and ‘ The 
Girl he left behind him,’ as well as genuinely pathetic pictures, of 
which ‘ Bread in Exile’ and ‘The King’s Gift’ are good examples. 


Somerville (Edith CEnone) and Ross (Martin), pseud. [Miss Violet 
Martin). Att on THE IRisH SHORE: Irish sketches (Nelson 
Inbraries). Nelson [1917]. 6} in. 286 pp., 9d. n. 

Cheap edition. 


Somerville (H. B.). THe Mark or VRayeE. Hutchinson, 1917: 
74 in. 316 pp., 6/ 

The scenes of this story are laid chiefly in Brittany at the end of 
the fifteenth century ; it deals with the many conflicts which arise 
from the marriage by trickery of Yvonne de Vraye to the supposed 
murderer of her brother. It also introduces the plots of the Breton 
nobles to depose Pierre Landais from his position as the chief 
favourite of the last Duke of Brittany. 


Stratton-Porter (Mrs. Gene). Lappe. Murray, 1916. 7 in. 374 pp., 
1 813.5 


n. 
Another reprint of this popular story. 


Strickland (Margaret). Exustve Pec: BEING SOME CHAPTERS IN 
THE LIFE OF PEGGY VERDON, NEE O’HarRa. Angold’s, 10 Bolt 
Court, Fleet Street [1917]. 74 in. 320 pp., 2/6 n. 

A tale of two very wild Irish characters—sister and brother. 
Their morality is of the conventional type, “‘ debts of honour” 
being about the only things worthy of consideration. The ex- 
pression of their high spirits would probably be met by enthusiasm 
in Arcadia—in the world as it is the result, we fear, would be on the 
unpleasant side. We might have swallowed the concoction better 
if there had not been some staggering impossibilities in it. 


*Tinayre (Marcelle). L’OmsBrReE DE L’AmouR (Collection Nelson). 

Paris, Nelson [1916]. 64 in. 381 pp. col. front., 1 fr. 25. 843.9 
Cheap edition. 

Tolstoy (Count Leo Nikolaievich). RESURRECTION ; trans. by Louise 
Maude ; with sixteen illustrations by Pasternék. Complete and 
final revision. Constable, 1917. 7} in. 536 pp. il. indexes, 5/ n. 

891.73 
A reprint of Mrs. Maude’s translation of Tolstoy’s last great story, 
authorized and approved by the writer. 


Tolstoy (Count Leo Nikolaievich). RESURRECTION ; trans. by Louise 
Maude ; with an introduction by Aylmer Maude (The World’s 
Classics, Pocket Edition, 20%). Milford [1917]. 6 in. 475 pp. 
cloth, 1/3 n. 891.73 

A neat and handy edition of Mrs. Maude’s translation of the 
celebrated novel. 
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Trask (Katrina). THe InvisIstE BaLance SHEET. Lane, 1917. 
74 in. 375 pp., 6/ 813.5 
On the one hand, gold, material possessions, worldly power, and 
triumph in transitory things ; on the other, freedom, love, abundant 
life, and mastery over circumstance: such is the profit and loss 
account with which the hero of this story is confronted. The novel, 
which is by an American author, contains, however, too much 
moralizing, and “ misses fire.” The conclusion is ineffective. 


Trent (Paul). Apam. Ward & Lock, 1917. 7} in. 314 pp., 5/ n. 

Another tale based on the assumption of what effects civilization 
might have on a person who lived till the age of 24 in a seclusion 
which debarred him from such ordinary knowledge as the existence 
of another sex. The effect naturally would vary according to the 
mentality of those under whose influence such a person came on his 
first contact with the outer world. In the present case the man was 
unfortunate enough to be instructed by people who were capable 
of such blasphemy as saying that God “in his wisdom deems it 
right that there should be poverty and wretchedness.”’ 


Vachell (Horace Annesley). AN IMPENDING Sworp. Murray, 
1916. 7 in. 192 pp., 1/n. 
A cheap reprint. 
Vachell (Horace Annesley). Loor rrom THE TEMPLE OF FORTUNE. 
Murray, 1916. 7 in. 310 pp., 1/ n. 
Another cheap reprint of Mr. Vachell’s stories. 


Vance (Louis J.). THe Brack Bac (Nelson Library). Nelson [1917]. 
64 in. 379 pp. front., 9d. n. 
Cheap edition. ‘ 


Vaughan (H. M.). THE Diat or Awaz. Secker [1917]. 7} in. 
359 pp., 5/ n. 

Recounts the experiences of a man who at the cost of spiritual 
privilege is suddenly translated from the present which he abominates 
into the past. He is warned by acute pain whenever he is about,to 
divulge his knowledge of the future. The author has robbed his tale 
of much of its interest by making his hero a man of no convictions, 
whose highest ambition is to place “M.P.”’ after his name. The 
style is stilted, and the introduction of supernatural incidents 
unnecessarily emphasizes the unreality of the basic idea of the book. 


Wentworth-James (Gertie de S.). Srrines. Long [1917]. 7 in. 
254 pp. paper, 1/ n. 
Cheap edition. 
Wentworth-James (Gertie de S.).§ THe Wire wHo Founp Ovr. 
Werner Laurie [1917]. 74 in. 223 pp., 1/ n. 
Another cheap edition. 


White (Fred M.). A Soctrety JEZEBEL. 
313 pp., 5/n. 
A stimulating and well-devised catalogue of crime, intrigue, 
detection, and general justification of virtue. The story should make 
an excellent kinematograph drama. 


Wylie (I. A. R.). THe Sumine Heicuts. Mills & Boon [1917]. 
74 in. 317 pp., 6/ 

This lengthy novel gives the reader the impression that the author 
changed his mind more than once about the character and destiny 
of his two chief figures—a medical student who stakes his reputation 
on the discovery of a cure for consumption, and a girl whose belief in 
his powers leads her to offer her wealth for the furtherance of his 
schemes. 


Ward & Lock,1917. Thin. 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. 


*Bone (Muirhead), THe WeEsTERN FRONT ; with an introduction by 
General Sir Douglas Haig: part 3, Marcu, 1917 (published by 
authority of the War Office). ‘Country Life’ Office, 1917. 
12} by 9} in. 20 plates, with descriptive letterpress, paper, pA a 


Several of the illustrations in this part are reproductions of 
drawings made by the artist in British munition works, and in these 
striking pictures, ¢.g., the drawiags of ‘ The Gun Pit’ and * Mounting 
a Great Gun,’ Mr. Bone is quite at his best. Very different in their 
styles, but extremely good, are such sketches as ‘ Embarking the 
Wounded’ and the wonderfully ‘“‘ atmospheric” distant view of 
Amiens. 


Bridges (Roy). THE ImmortaL Dawn. Hodder & Stoughton [1917]. 
74 in. 287 pp., 5n. : 940.9 
This interesting and vivid account of different Anzac experiences 
in Egypt and Gallipoli is in places marred by too much effort at 
“fine writing.” Colour in words is, of course, a great temptation 
to one dealing with the Pyramids and the Greek isles, but it is only 
natural that the strongest appeal in such stories lies in the actual 
plain speech of the men who have done and suffered so much. The 
author gives good measure, and thus redeems his occasional excess 
of literary enthusiasm. 
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*Buchan (John). Netson’s History oF THE Wak: vol. 15, Brussi- 
LOV’S OFFENSIVE AND THE INTERVENTION OF RuMANIA. Nelson 
[1917]. 74 in. 231 pp. maps, appendixes, 1/3 n. 940.9 

Mr. Buchan’s fifteenth volume deals almost exclusively with Russia 
and the capture of Gorizia by the Italians, only touching lightly on 
the Balkans, and stopping short, with some suddenness, at the entry 
of Roumania and the battle of the Somme. For these we shall have 
to await the next volume—at no distant date, we trust. As usual, 

Mr. Buchan is thoroughly lucid, making @ mass of tangled 

details clear to the reader. He gives at the end of the volume 

{and we could wish that this were the case in every volume of his 

history) an admirable comparative table of events on the different 

fronts from October, 1915, to the end of June, 1916. 


Ciauss (P. R.). SKETCH Maps ILLUSTRATING IMPORTANT PHASES 
IN THE GREAT Wak; with historical notes, August, 1914—May, 
1916. Blackie, 1916. 9 in. 29 pp. boards, 1/ n. 940.9 

These are clear and uncrowded general maps of countries and 
localities, which will enable the reader of war histories to follow the 
details of the strategy. 


Dieterlen (Jacques). Le Bots Le Prétrre (octobre, 1914-avril, 1915) 


(Mémoires et Récits de Guerre) ; dessins d’aprés nature par M. 8. 
74 in. 280 pp. il. paper, 
940.9 


Laurent. 1917. 
3 fr. 50. 

The names of few places on the French front are more familiar 
to English readers than that of the important position on the 
Woévre known as the Priest Wood. The author’s vivid sketches of 
various phases of the fighting in that limited area give an idea of 
the intensity of the struggle between the attackers and the attacked ; 
while the accounts of incidents in the soldiers’ daily lives, the heroic 
patience of the wounded, and the demeanour of the prisoners, as 
well as M. Laurent’s illustrations, combine to.make a readable and 
interesting book. 


Paris, Hachette, 


Grandmaison (Léonce de), ed. ImpRESSIONS DE GUERRE DE PRATRES 
SoLpats ; recueillies par Léonce de Grandmaison: deuxiéme 
série. Paris, Plon-Nourrit,1917. 7 in. 409 pp. paper. 940.9 

The first part of this volume of war-tableaux, written by priests 
attached to the French army as chaplains, ambulance attendants, 
or soldiers, relates chiefly to Champagne and Artois. The second 
part, ‘De Bruxelles 4 Salonique,’ contains an extremely interesting 
description of life in the Belgian capital under the German yoke, and 
some letters from a French interpreter with the British forces. 


Launay (L.de), FRANCE-ALLEMAGNE : problémes miniers—munitions 
—blocus—aprés-guerre. Paris, Armand Colin, 1917. 74 in. 

279 pp. paper, 3 fr. 50. 940.9 
The main purpose of the author is to show the vital importance to 
France, not only of man-power, but also of mineral wealth ; and this 
he achieves with perspicuity and ability. Discussing various present 
and future aspects of the problems concerned, he indicates that the 
Possession of new coal-fields, especially the basin of the Sarre, and 
the control of all the iron minerals of Lorraine, will be indispensable 
to France. Economic measures to combat post-war German 
dumping’ are considered in detail, and the concluding pages are 
devoted to questions relating to the iron, soda, and potash industries. 


Le Goffie (Charles). Les Marais pe Saint-Gonp (La Victoire de la 
Marne). Paris, Plon-Nourrit [1916] 7} in. 286 pp. il. por. 
appendix, map, 3 fr. 50. 940.9 

The marshes named after the abbey founded in the seventh 
century by St. Gond, or Gaond, were 1,250 years later to be the scene 
of a vital phase of one of the most momentous series of military 

Operations in the world’s history—the memorable Battle of the 

arne. It is said that they were “the grave of the Prussian 

Guard.” The author gives a graphic and well-written account of 

what happened in the district before and when the French suddenly 

hurled back the German intruders. Some illustrations of St. Prix, 

Mondemont (where Prince Eitel Friedrich appears to have established 

his head-quarters), and other places around the marshland, add to 

the interest of the book. There is a good map; and plenty of 
references to authorities will be found in the foot-notes and appendix. 


Mumby (Frank A.). THe Great Wortp War: a history ; part 15. 
Gresham Publishing Co.,1917. 10in. 112 pp. il. maps, 2/6 940.9 


Chapters 14 and 15 of this part are of considerable interest. The 
earlier chapter deals with the first phase of the German offensive at 
Verdun, ending with its failure in April, 1916. Chapter 15 reviews 
the spring campaign on the British front (1916), and comprises 
accounts of the fighting at St. Eloi and elsewhere. The arrival of the 
Australian troops in France, after their work in Gallipoli and Egypt, 
forms a striking episode. The concluding chapter treats of the siege 
of Kut, and the failure of the early efforts to relieve General Towns- 
hend. When Mr. Mumby reaches the first months of the present 
year he will have a more cheering story to tell. 
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THE Srory oF YPRES ; illustrated by 
Thomas Derrick; cover design by R. P. Gossop. McBride, 
1917. 7 in. 63 pp. il., 1/ n. 940.9 

The story of Ypres, as told, and well told, by Capt. Pollard, rends 
the heart. It is brief, but none the less poignant ; and Mr. Derrick’s 
sketches are helpful to a realization of this fraction of the horrors 
of the great European struggle. 


Price (Crawfurd). VENIZELOS AND THE Wark: a2 sketch of person- 
alities and politics. Simpkin & Marshall [1917]. 7} in. 200 pp., 
2/ n. 940.9 

The author hopes that this volume will help the public to a better 
understanding of the “ political evolution’ which culminated in the 
departure of M. Venizelos, “the greatest statesman that modern 

Greece has known,” for Crete and Salonika. The first chapter is 

devoted to an appreciation of the leader ; and there are accounts of 

King Constantine, Queen Sophie, Count Metaxas, and others whose 

names have repeatedly cropped up in relation to Greek polities and 

the War. Three of the most importe:.: chapters of the book deal 
with Greece and the Serbian Treat}, the intervention of the pro- 
tecting Powers, and Greece in revolution. 

The Ruhleben Prisoners: the case for their release. Ruhleben 
Prisoners’ Release Committee, Pen Corner House, Kingsway, 
W.C. [1917]. 84 in. 48 pp. appendix, paper. 940.9 

This pamphlet is stated to be the first attempt to present in a 
comprehensive form the case in favour of the general exchange of 
civilian prisoners of war between England and Germany. 

Shell Shocks ; by the New Zealanders in France ; with introductory 
contributions by Lieut.-General Sir Alexander Godley and Dion 
Clayton Calthorp. Jarrold [1917]. 114 by 9 in. 68 pp. il, 
1/6 n. 940.9 

This collection of “‘ scraps of paper” brings back recollections of 
college magazines of our dim and distant past. Quite good fun is 
to be found in some of the items, such as ‘Maxims of Marcus,’ 

‘ French as She is Spoke,’ and ‘ The Trench Dictionary.’ But graver 

notes are not wanting, as in ‘ Civilian Life at the Front,’ ‘ Rumour,’ 

‘The Man,’ and ‘To the Memory of an Unknown Soldier.’ The 

illustrations are scarcely up to the level of the text. 

Silas (Ellis) Crusapine at Anzac, ANNO Domini 1915; pictured 
and described by Signaller Ellis Silas, a soldier artist serving 
with the Australian Expeditionary Force. ‘The British- 
Australasian, 1916. 74by 10 in. 88 pp. il. por. paper, 1/ n. 

940.9 

This is a cheap edition of Signaller Ellis Silas’s realistic and spirited 
pen-and-ink drawings of what he saw at Gallipoli. The sketches are 
accompanied by short descriptions, and the book has forewords by 

Sir Ian Hamilton and Sir William Birdwood. 


Sladen (Douglas Brooke Wheelton), ed. IN RuUHLEBEN: LETTERS 
FROM A PRISONER TO HIS MOTHER; with an account of tie 
‘** University ”’ life, classes, sports, food, accommodation, &c., 
of the internment camp of British prisoners ; to which is prefixed 
a letter, stating the case for a wholesale exchange of civilian 
prisoners, by Sir Timothy Eden, Bart., late a prisoner at Rub- 
leben. Hurst & Blackett, 1917. 74in. 298 pp. il. por.,6/n, 940.9 
Besides the letters written to his mother by an Oxford under- 
graduate of 20, the book contains an introduction by Mr. Douglas 
Sladen and a reprint of Sir Timothy Eden’s letter to The Times ot 
Nov. 22, 1916, recommending that we should obtain the release of 
the 4,000 men interned in Germany even though we had to give in 
exchange 26,000 Germans now in England. The letters themselves 
reveal a wonderful spirit in adversity—not only on the part of the 
writer, but also as exhibited by other prisoners. 


Wells (Herbert George). War anp THE FuTuRE: ITaLy, FRANCE, 
AND Britain aT Wak. Cassell, 1917. 8} in. 297 pp., 6/ n. 
940.9 
Mr. Wells’s book is divided into four main sections : ‘ The Passing 
of the Effigy,’ ‘The War in Italy (August, 1916),’ ‘The Western 
War (September, 1916),’ and ‘How People think about the War.’ 
In some respects the most pregnant of the many informative 
chapters in the volume are those entitled ‘ New Arms *or Old Ones’ 
and ‘Tanks.’ Most of the old professional views ::i methods of 
warfare, Mr. Wells considers, are obsolete or obsolescent. Foot 
soldiers fighting in “ serried lines,” and cavalry dashes, are dis- 
appearing before individualized and specialized infantry work, 
armed aviators, photographic aeroplanes, machine guns in myriads, 
hosts of automobiles, and the operations of the grimly humorous 
tanks. We are witnessing the passing of the war horse, except as 
“* parent of transport mules.” The decisive factor is the “ production 
and right use of mechanical material,’ specially the aeroplane, the 
gun, and the tank. “Artillery is now the most essential instrument 
of war.’ The author foresees great developments of the tanks; 
and in default of the advent of a world pacification, a dark prospect 
opens out for humanity. 
*,* Several sections of the List of New Books are held over. 


These will appear in the April ‘ Athenzum,’ to be issued at the 
beginning of the month. 


Pollard (Capt. Hugh B. C.). 
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